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TALK ABOUT A THIRD PARTY. 


WHY THIS POPULAR UNREST? 


SOME MUTTERINGS OF THE STORM. 


The Tendency of this Army of Unhappy Citi- 
zens to get Together. — What the Papers are 
Saying. —The Crisis that is Upon Us. 


No intelligent reader can follow the drift 
of the political news without being impressed 
with the vitality of that section of organizers, 
loosely called the third party. It is without 
common leadership, but not without a common 
disquietude as to the industrial and economic 
situation. 

The organizations are many and banners 
variegated, but the heart and mind of these 
The 
time that is to try men’s souls is again com- 


men are in unison upon the essentials. 


ing upon us, —not in the sense, however, 
spoken of by the author of the famous 
‘«Crisis,” who put that phrase in vogue a 
century and more ago. The appeal is not to 
The battle-field is the convention hall, 


the chamber of the Legislature and the 


arms. 


hustings. 


The leaders among the old parties feel that 
old issues are passing away, and that the 


. country is being sacrificed to the privateer- 


ing of selfish politicians. Time was when 
citizens went to the polls to vote as they 
prayed, and fight as they voted. Nowadays 
the rich sit in their windows and review bat- 
talions of workmen in uniforms bought with 
the party campaign funds. 

Politics now largely means a combination 
of voters pledged to protect certain private 
interests. Patriotism is dying at the seat of 
power. kx-Mayor Hart of Boston is bold 
enough to see what all this logically leads to. 
He exclaimed, at a recent gathering of re- 
publicans: ‘‘ We need a little bit of good old- 
fashioned Methodist revival.” 

We need more; we need some kind of a po- 
litical economy that will restore the state of 
democracy in which the great body of the 
people were well-to-do. 

This must come, however, not as a resto- 


ration, but as a reformation upon a doctrine 


of economics and ethics that makes the busi- 
ness of the state the business of the people, 
and the business of the people the business 
of the state. 

In more states than one this reformation 
is taking form. A special despatch from 


) Washington contains some mutterings from 


the great West. : — 


The two foremost leaders of the Kansas 


Farmers’ Alliance, Senator Peffer and Con- 
gressman Simpson are both in favor of the 
organization of a new political party under 
the auspices of the Alliance. It is important 
that this fact should be duly considered, and 
also the other points, that the two Kansas 
feminine boomers of the Alliance, Mrs. Lease 
and Mrs. Driggs, take the same ground. The 
influence of these four leaders is very great. 


Senator Kyle of South Dakota has taken 


ground in favor of the new party. ‘‘ I stand,” 
he says, ‘‘upon the triple-plank platform 
adopted at St. Louis by the Alliance and the 
labor organizations, and shall uphold the 
course that is taken in Cincinnati. 


President Gompers, of the Federation of 


Labor, says: ‘‘ The Federation favors meas- 
ures, not parties. We are in politics only 
upon measures. We are not cominitted to 
party movements, but we favor all aggres- 
sive measures and support those who sup- 
port our measures.” 


These leaders and many others look upon 


nationalization of natural monopolies as the 
ultimate outcome of the present situation in 
this country. 


What the Newspapers Say. 


Providence (R. I.) despatch to the New 
York Times: The prohibitory party will 
make its nominations, but, as usual, will 
poll hardly a twentieth of the total vote. 
The union party, which last year secured a 
sufficient number of signatures to its nomi- 
nation papers to entitle it to a place upon the 
official ballot, will not enter the field this 
year, but its place as a fourth party will be 
taken by the nationalists or followers of 
Edward Bellamy, whose nominations have 
already been printed in the Times. 


New Bedford Herald: The idea of Mr. 
Bellamy, that everybody’s business is the 
state’s business crops out now and then in 
unexpected quarters, showing an under-drift 
in the direction of what is broadly called 
nationalism. Anillustration of the doctrines 
of this school is seen in the inaugural of the 
mayor of New Haven, who, in speaking of 
public works said: ‘‘ I believe all works of a 
public nature, carried on mainly within the 
boundaries of the municipality and for the 
purpose of supplying inhabitants with the 
certain daily requirements of civilized life, 
and requiving special rights of eminent do- 
main to distribute their products, should be 
owned and operated by the people and in the 
sole interest of the people.” 


Haverhill Bulletin: There is no question 
but what there is some ground for the na- 
tionalist theory, that the wealth of this, as 
well as other countries, is becoming more 
and more concentrated; that the formation 
of syndicates and stock companies is every 
day making it more difficult for the man of 
small capital, but of keen business sagacity, 
and ability to work, to gain a foothold. ... 
It will not do, therefore, to ridicule the 
nationalists and socialists and other teachers 
of the rights and interests of the common 
people, unless we thoroughly understand 
them and can easily controvert them, not 
only in their elaboration but in their funda- 
mental principles. 


RHODE ISLAND NATIONALISTS. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Bellamy’s Letter.— The Outlook Very 
Encouraging for the State Ticket. 

The political situation in Rhode Island 
should certainly fill every true nationalist 
with confidence. The old parties are dis- 
playing their wares as of old, but the stock 
is shop-worn, and much of it useless. 

Tho-e who have looked the ground over 
are of the opinion that the nationalists can 
poll a vote large enough to throw the election 
into the Legislature. But whether they do 
or not, the canvass will have a healthy effect 
upon the somewhat stifled atmosphere of 
Rhode Island politics. 


and nationalism is in the field. 


The combat deepens, 


We publish below the address of the na- 
tionalist campaign committee, as well as a 
letter from Mr. Bellamy to the committee 
upon the issues involved : — 


Fellow-Citizens: — As the annual election 
of state officers is coming on apace, the 
nationalist party of Rhode Island respect- 
fully solicits your careful attention to the 
great issues involved. 

For many years you, and perhaps your 
fathers, have been called upon annually to 
deposit your votes for the candidates of the 
republican and democratic parties. You have 
always voted for those candidates whom you 
thought would best serve the interests of 
the people at large, and no doubt vou sin- 
cerely believe that they have performed their 
duties faithfully and well. 

During this time the state, in common with 
the country, has steadily increased in popu- 
lation. But are we really prosperous? If 
so, why this misery and poverty which every- 
where surround us? Why those pinched and 
withered faces which are continually passing 
before our eyes as we walk upon the streets 
of our cities and towns. or traverse the high- 
ways of our state? Why those wretched 
frames, called by some dwellings, which glare 
at us as we ride in our street and railway 
cars? Why our jails, almshouses, and numer- 
ous other charitable institutions, to say noth- 
ing of charitable societies? 

Are these indications of prosperity? Our 
so-called wealth is in the hands of a very few 
persons, whom you can almost count on your 
fingers; but try to count those who created 
that wealth, and who are still poor. 

And so you have gone on voting for the 
old parties, without noticing these things, 
or, if you have noticed them, without ever 
asking yourselves if there was no way of 
preventing this wholesale robbery of the 
toilers. Do you intend to continue in this 
way? What can you expect from any of 
these parties? What do you find in their 
platforms which can lead you to suppose 
that they will ever do anything that will 
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strike directly at the cause of the gross in- 
justice inflicted by our present industrial sys- 
tem, which leaves everything to private enter- 
prise? What can you find in the actions of 
their leaders and representatives whlch is 
indicative of anything but a devotedness to 
the interests of the non-producers, idlers 
and corporations, whose solicitude for their 
wage-slaves is so (dis)interested, as evidenced 
by the so-called arguments of their hench- 
men in the weekly-payment and other hear- 
ings at the state house? Do you read the 
‘Notes about the Lcebby,” which appear in 
the daily papers during the sessions of our 
Legislature? Are you not able to learn from 
these that the corporations have adopted the 
customs of those of other states, and now 
have their lobbyists to hob-nob daily with our 
legislators during the sessions? The capi- 
talists find it cheaper and easier to purchase 
legislators than voters. 

“But,” you say, “we admit that all this 
is true. We would like to teach our arrogant 
law makers that they have to deal with men, 
not puppets. But, how?” By independent 
political action. By the formation of a new 
party, which shall strive for a more precise, 
orderly and harmonious arrangemcnt of the 
social relations of mankind than that which 
has hitherto prevailed. ‘This is how to do it, 
and for such a party you have only to look 
to the nationalist party, —that little organ- 
ization which first made its appearance 
above Rhode Island's political horizon in the 
city of Providence in our last state election. 
Encouraged by the success then obtained, it 
believes that it will take but a short time to 
secure for it the support of all honest voters 
in our little state. It gives you a clear-cut, 
well-defined platform, which shows you that 
its efforts will bein a direct line for the 
attainment of its ends. 

“But,” some of you say, ‘‘ what you de- 
sire can never be. Itis a chimera, a dream. 
It would be impossible for the government 
to perform the work you would require of 
it.” Let us see. 

The post-office department is far from 
perfect. Bnt are not our letters carried 
more safely and promptly than if left to the 
mercy of private individuals? Is not the 
work done more cheaply than it would be by 
corporations intent only on acquiring wealth? 
And, at the same time, are not those em- 
ployed in this department freer from care 
and better paid than those subjected to the 
competition constantly going on in the trades 
under the control of private capital? 

The fire departments of our cities are far 
from being perfect? But is any one crazy 
enough to advocate putting them under the 
control of private corporations, and the pub- 
lic necessities made a means of bringing 
wealth to a few at the expense of the many? 
You say: ‘‘ Public necessity demands that 
these departments should be under the con- 
trol of the whole people. The interests in- 
volved are too valuable to be intrusted to 
the whims of private -parties.”” Well and 
good. And now is not the very existence of 
the wage workers of the land imperilled by 
leaving the means of life—the production 
of what is necessary for their health, com- 
fort and enjoyment — under the control of a 
comparatively few. to be manipulated for 
their own selfish purposes rather than for 
the good of the whole community? Does 
not ‘‘ public necessity ” demand a change in 
our present methods of production and dis- 
tribution? 

Cannot every trade be brought under gov- 
ernment control as well as the post-office, 
fire and police departments? If the govern- 
ment can hire a million men to burn and 
destroy, and cut people’s throats, cannot it 
hire them and set them to work producing? 
The government can employ all, and pay 
them the full value of their labor. 

And now in the coming election we ask for 
our candidates the support of all those who4 


wish for a more precise, orderly and har- 
monious arrangement of the social relations 
of mankind. Let us have your assistance, 
all you lovers of justice, towards specdily 
attaining this end! Let us poll the percent- 
age of votes necessary to make the nation- 
alist party a recognized political party in 
Rhode Island. 


The Nationalist Ticket. 


FRANKLIN E. Burron, for Governor. 

JAMES JEFFERSON, for Lieutenant-Governor. 
Joun W. Lortus, for Secretary of State. 
RanDALL A. KENNISON, for Treasurer. 


For Representatives from Providence. 


Joseph Wittum. 
Samuel H. Davis. 
Andrew J. Maloney. 
Frederick J. Frank. 
Andrew M. Murray. 
Jonathan Bailey. 
George G. Hopkins. 
William Abell. 

Job A. Walden. 
Patrick Mulligan. 
Bartholomew Vallette. 
Robert Lindeman. 


For Senator from Providence. 
Henry W. Bartlett. 
Per order Committee on Elections. 


) 
) 
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Mr. Bellamy’s Letter. 


To the Nationalist Cummittee of Rhode Island : 

GENTLEMEN, —I acknowledge with thanks 
the receipt of the platform of your party, 
and the address of the nationalists to the 
voters of Rhode Island. . The platform is ad- 
mirable in the clearness with which it shows 
that nationalism merely proposes to carry 
the democratic idea into business which we 
have already established in politics. It is in 
fact nothing more nor less than the complete 
evolution of the republic. 

The time has come when the political re- 
public can only be preserved by making it an 
industrial republic also. In proportion as 
people shall come to recognize this truth 
they will see that the nationalist party is the 
legitimate heir to the principles and spirit of 
the patriots of 1776. The line of immediate 
legislation which the platform proposes is 
certainly excellent. There is no considera- 
ble class in the community which would not 
be a@ gainer by municipalization of street 
railways, lighting facilities, water-works, 
and other public services, and by the nation- 
alization of the telegraphs, railroads, etc. 
The employees in these businesses would find 
their advantage in being at once placed upon 
a secure and permanent basis of employment, 
safe from discharge except for cause, while 
the general public would profit by the cheaper 
and more efficient service which, as a matter 
of experience, results from public manage- 
ment. Even were there no other reason for 
bringing these businesses under public con- 
trol, it would be reason enough that the pri- 
vate corporations which now manage them, 
by their vast wealth and unscrupulous use of 
it, have corrupted our politics, and are mak- 
ing a mock of popular government. 

Your address is a straightforward and 
convincing document. It ought to appeal 
strongly to that class of voters, doubtless 
large in Rhode Island as elsewhere, which, 
having wearied of the old parties, with their 
selfish wrangling over false and petty issues, 
has long been looking for a party with prin- 
ciples and a programme that actually mean 
something. You have done well to set up 
your standard so boldly. Whether your suc- 
cess be little or great this year, yours is the 
party of the future, and to have voted for its 
first ticket will be a thing that men will be 
boasting of a few years hence. Heartily 
wishing that my residence permitted me to 
cast a ballot for your cause and candidates, 

I am yours fraternally, 
Epwarv BELLAMY. 
Boston, March 17, 1891. 


SOCIALISTIC LABOR PARTY. 


Platform of the Chicago Socialists who have 
put up Thomas J. Morgan for Mayor. 


1. Kight hours and union wages for all 
mechanics and laborers employed by the city 
government or engaged in city work. 

2. Rigid enforcement of all laws relating 
to child labor. 

3. Strict enforcement of all laws relating 
to the inspection of workshops, factories, 
stores and tenement houses. 

4, Strict enforcement of compulsory edu- 
cation laws. 

5. Establishment of the kindergarten and 
manual training systems of education in our 
public schools. 

6. Municipal aid for destitute children. 

7. Free use of public school rooms in the 
evening, for open political meetings. 

8. The board of education to include at 
least five women. Appointments to member- 
ship on the board to be made strictly upon 
loyalty to the public schools and special fit- 
ness in all other respects. 

9. Free public baths and gymnasiums. 

10. Erection and maintenance of places 
of refuge other than police stations for des- 
titute homeless humanity. 

11. Abolition of the private contract sys- 
tem in relation to public work. All city 
work, including street sprinkling, street and 
alley cleaning, scavenger work, etc., to be 
done by the day by the city employces. 

12. All street, alley and sidewalk inspec- 
tion to be done by the regular police force. 
Each officer on day duty being required to 
make daily reports of the condition of his 
district in these respects. 

13. Municipal ownership and management 
of gas-works, electric lighting, telegraph, 
telephone, street cars, either surface, ele- 
vated or underground. 

14. Municipal civil service, all officials to 
be paid wages. All fees or other corrupting 
perquisites to be swept away. 


CHIVAGO SOCIALIST TICKET. 


Says Thomas J. Morgan, the socialist can- 
didate for mayor of Chicago: ‘‘ Harrison is 
saying that he found Chicago a mud-hole and 


left it a city of palaces. He forgot to say 
that the tenement houses were just the same, 
if not worse, than when he became mayor.” 
The full ticket nominated is as follows : — 


Mayor, Thomas J. Morgan. 
City Clerk, Henry Gais. 
City Attorney, Henry Kraft. 


Julius Vahlteich. 
SOUTH TOWN. 


City Treasurer, 


Assessor, Edward Conner. 
Collector, Charles Orchardson. 
Clerk, Peter Horey. 
Supervisor, Charles Nortmann. 
WEST TOWN. 
Assessor, John Knefel. 
Collector, G. A. Hoehn. 
Clerk, Henry Engelthen. 
Supervisor, Mat. Vorancho. 
NORTH TOWN. 
Assessor, Charles Frank. 
Collector, Martin Mathewson. 
Clerk, Albert Andreas. 
Supervisor, Max Mittlacher. 
LAKE VIEW. 
Assessor, Louis Kroeck. 
Collector, Gustave Kammerow. 
Clerk, Thomas Claussen. 
Supervisor, Theodore Mess. 


The passage of the small holdings bill by 
the British Parliament last week shows how 
nationalism is advancing in England. It 
went through the House without a division. 
The local authorities are empowered by this 
bill to buy land and either to sell or lease it 
in small lots, and may even put up buildings. 
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THE CORPORATIONS IN POLITICS. 


HOW RAILROADS RUN THE PARTIES. 


Sundry Incidents of the Day, giving Telling 
Arguments in favor of a Government 
Ownership of Railroads. 


“The Canadian Vacific railway,” says 
Harry Lloyd, president of the carpenters’ 
council of Massachusetts, in an interview 
with a New Nation reporter, ‘‘entered into 
the late political battle in Canada in dead 
earnest, throwing its vast influence on the 
side of the conservatives. 

‘«T stumped for the liberals all through the 
province of Ontario, and had eyery opportu- 
nity to learn the methods employed by the 
government forces to carry the election. 
The Canadian Pacific transported voters all 
the way from British Columbia to Montreal 
and to all other points where it was neces- 
sary for them to go to cast their ballots. 
Circulars were issued over the signature of 
President Van Horn of the Canadian Pacific, 
calling upon their employees to vote against 
reciprocity with the United States. 

“<The influence of the Canadian Pacific in 
the politics of Canada is also shown-in the 
following incident: A Mr. Ritchie of Akron, 
O., is the principal owner in the Sudbury 
nickel mine located in the west siding of 
Hastings, Ont. Mr. Ritchie, wishing to 
connect a short line of road which he owns 
with the town of Trenton, Ont., applied to 
the Dominion government for a subsidy, as 
is commonly done, and the officials expressed 
themselves as pleased to comply with his 
request, and promised the aid required. The 
Canadian Pacific, upon hearing of this, immed- 
jately said that if the government extended aid 
to Mr. Ritchie, it would do allin its power to 
defeat the government. This coming from 
the president of a corporation employing 
¥5,000 men, had, at that crisis, great weight, 
aud the government did not fulfil its pledge 
to Mr. Ritchie. 


“This same Van Horn also threatened to 
cancel orders for cars with Rathburne of 
Dessoronto, Ont., if he did not use his influ- 


ence for the government, and Rathburne, 
rather than lose the patronage of this great 
corporation, forsook the party with which 
he had always worked, and did its bidding 
during the heat of the canvass. In numerous 
instances large manufactories closed their 
doors a few days before the election, and told 
their employeés that if the government was 
defeated in the election there would be no 
more work for them.” 


Sir Charles Tupper denies that he influ- 
enced the votes of the Grand Trunk-employ- 
ees; but Sir Henry Tyler publishes a letter 


in which he accuses Sir Charles with the 
attempt to secure votes by promises made 
through the general manager. 


Corporations and Corruption in New HMamp- 
shire. 

The faction fight in New Hampshire, which 

really amounts to a battle among railroad 

directors, furnishes the best possible argu- 


ment against a system which permits paid 
corporation attorneys to stalk through legis- 
lative lobbies with all the airs of proprietors. 


Without attempting to pass judgment upon 
the merits of the fight inside the republican 
ranks, it is certainly distressing to reid the 
recriminations and charges. Senator Chand- 


ler in one of his recent letters said: In the 
mean time, it willbe of no use for republicans 


whose pockets are stuffed with Jones and 
Sinclair’s railroad passes, who have their 
names on the Jones-Sinclair pay-roll, and 
who board free at the new Sinclair hotel in 
Boston, to say, Peace! Peace! when there 
is to be no peace. The true republicans of 
New Hampshire must boldly face this situa- 
tion. Since 1882, when the leaders, of this 
faction came into pernicious activity, our 
majorities have gone steadily downward 
until in 1890 we had only 93 plurality on the 
popular vote, and barely retained an honest 
majority in the Legislature. What is likely 
to be the result in 1892 if the employees of 
Jones and Sinclair are to control the action 
of the republican party? If their mutual 
bargains are to be carried out, the repeal of 
the temperance laws and the absolute domi- 
nation of the state by the two railroads, now 
both owned by Jones and Sinclair, must be 
the consequence. 


More Mixing of Politics and Business. 
There is a bill before the New York Legis- 
lature providing for the running of a new 
water-front line in the eastern district of 
Brooklyn. Says the New York World: The 
Eastern District project would give to the 


Standard Oil company, the Pennsylvania 
railroad company, the Sugar Trust and some 
other monopolies, lands under water esti- 
mated to be worth $5,000,000, and would 
close up 12 streets leading to the river. 
Every assemblyman who votes for either of 
these bills will aid and abet the ring which 
has for many years robbed the city of 
Brooklyn. 


Says a prominent citizen of Cincinnati: 
This city has been controlled by the gas 
company for years, and the affairs are man- 


aged with an eye single to the profit of the 
gas company alone. 


The senatorial fight at Sacramento last 
week opened as a bout between railroad par- 
ties. Says a press despatch: The Southern 


Pacific candidates, Estee and Felton, will 
probably lead in the contest. Stanford is 
supposed to be favorable to Estee. Col. 
Crocker is against Kstee, and favorable to 
Felton. 


A special despatch to the New York Tri- 
bune says: A few weeks ago, when the buz- 
zards began circling about Senator Hearst’s 
death-bed, it was understood that Morris M 
Estee was slated for the succession by the 


railroad, and would therefore be elected 
without a contest, Estee was an anti-monop- 
olist nine years ago, and when he ran for 
governor the Central Pacific dragged a steam 
roller over him weighted with 23,000 demo- 
cratic majority. All the insubordination 
was squeezed out of the flattened remains. 
When Mr. Estee recovered consciousness he 
crawled to the feet of Mr. Stanford, then 
the railroad dictator, and after due probation 
was intrusted with a censer of incense and 
allowed to swing it before the throne. He 
has been a faithful worshipper ever since, 
and as his election to the Senate would give 
Mr. Staniford two votes in that body, the 
senior senator would be glad to have him as 
a colleague. But here comes in a complica- 
tion. Mr. Stanford is no longer the Southern 
Pacific autocrat, and the fact that Mr. Estee 
is considered his personal property disposes 
Mr. Huntington to favor somebody else. 
Estee will have Stanford’s personal influence, 
to a reasonable extent, with the services of 
the senator’s veteran manager, W. W. Stow, 
to invest it, but this influence will have to be 
drawn from the senator’s private bank ac- 
count, and not from the Southern Pacific 
treasury. In the midst of the republican 
scramble the 31 democratic votes might play 
an important part. One of the names men- 


tioned on the repnblican side is that of W. 
H. Mills, the land agent of the Southern 
Pacific. 


THE VANDERBILTS BAG MORE GAME. 


Our readers are prepared for the announce- 
ment that the New York Central railroad has 
leased the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
road. The threat to parallel the latter brought 
this rival of the Vanderbilts on its knees. 


What now becomes of the generous talk 
about cheap rates for the poor people of 
Northern New York? It was a good week, 
hy the way, for the Vanderbilts, as all the 
signs point to the conclusivun that they are 
getting control of the Reading road. They 
will connect it with Beach Creek, and with 
other lines will make a new system from 
Chicago to the sea. Much-of the business 
now going by both the Jersey Central and 
Pennsylvania will be taken from these lines 
and turned over to the new Reading system, 
and this system will be in operation in a very 
short time. 


FRUITS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


The business failures occurring throughout 
the country last week number 273, as com- 
pared with a total of 265 the previous week. 
For the corresponding week of last year the 
tigures were 252. 


A STARTLING INCOHE. 
In the year 1890 the consumption of sugar 
in this country, was 1,522,731 tons of 2,240 


pounds. The average price of the refined 
sugar was 6.300 cents per pound. On this val- 
uation, says the New York Times, the aggre- 
gate amount paid by the wholesalers to the 
refiners was nearly $215,000,000. Of this 
total of sugar refined, the sugar trust refined 
67 7-10; hence the gross revenues of the 
sugar trust for the year were something over 
$145,000,000. A fraction of a cent per pound 
represents profit or loss in dviny such enor- 
mous business as this. But the thing which 
must surprise the average Wall street man is 
that a single industrial corporation has an 
annual income and outgo larger than that of 
the greatest railroad system in the country, 
and perhaps in the world. 


ECONOMICS GONE MAD. 


The St. Louis sugar refinery has been 
closed for 18 months. Over 500 skilled and 


unskilled workmen have been kept out of 
employment by the shut-down, and the sugar 
output of the country has been reduced 
thereby 1,500 barrels per day. The refinery 
is of course paid by the trust for this idle- 
ness, and that amiable pack horse, the Amer- 
ican public, pays the trust! 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIALISTS. 
The socialists of Pennsylvania propose to 
enter state and local politics, and with this 


object in view expect to hold a convention 
in the fall to organize a state association. 
There are about 4,000 organized socialists in 
the state, the greater number being in Phila- 
delphia. The membership is almost entirely 
confined to Germans, Poles, Hungarians, and 
other foreigners, there being but very few 
American members. The Philadelphia sec- 
tions are the prime movers in the proposed 
convention. It is expected that city will be 
the place chosen for the meeting. It is the 
purpose of the socialists to actively propa- 
gate their theories, and when they are strong 
enough to wield any influence, to enter poli- 
tics. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial [Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


New York. 


The Whiskey trust notified all wholesale 
dealers in alcohol last June that they would 
issue scrip. which was a promise to refund 
five cents per gallon at the end of six months 
from date of purchase, for each gallon pur- 
chased from the trust, providing they did 
not purchase any goods made by a distillery 
outside the trust, and in case of any pur- 
chase from the prohibited firms, the dealer 
forfeited all money represented by the scrip. 
It is estimated that the amount of scrip 
always in the hands of purchasers is $1,500,- 
000, and the dealers have no security for this 
fund, and the trust reaps an annual benefit 
of $75,000 on the amount, in the shape of 
interest. A bill has been introduced into the 
Legislature which provides that sutticient 
money be deposited with a trust company to 
redeem all scrip held by dealers in the state, 
and that it also be made transferable and 
negotiable. 


The brick manufacturers in the vicinity of 
New York have formed a trust. Its an- 
nounced objects are to defeat any tyrannical 
or unjust demands of the labor organizations, 
and to so regulate the price of bricks that 
the market will have some stability. It is 
also proposed to do away with middle men, 
and the trust sell directly to the contractors. 
There are 176 members of the association, 
118 of which have signed, and the remainder 
are expected to come in. The association 
will be known as the New York and New 
Jersey Brick manufacturers’ association. 


The Assembly has passed the Anti-Pinker- 
ton bill by a vote of 98 to 12. 


The Jefferson Insurance company will 
retire from business, after being in business 
67 years. Tile reasons given are that profits 
are small, that securities have depreciated, 
and the fact that there is no prospect of 
better rates. 


The new organ of the Social labor party 
will appear on the 29th. It will be called the 
People, and will be an eight-page Sunday 
paper, selling at three cents. As that singu- 
larly bright and meritorious publication, the 
Workman’s Advocate, is to be merged with 
it, we assume that the new paper will have 
the strength which the old staff gave to the 
Advocate. There is no workingman’s paper 
in this conntry so widely quoted as the 
Advocate. and it is fair to assume that the 
People will command an audience quite as 
large. 


Massachusetts. 


The treasurer of the Bourne mills at Fall 
liver has addressed a circular to each of the 
300 employees in relation to the system of 
profit-sharing introduced by him two years 
ago. He says: The question of the contin- 
uance of profit-sharing will be decided at the 
monthly meeting of the board of directors 
in May. While we believe in the theory, and 
are well satisfied with our experience during 
the past two years, you can readily see thata 
plan of profit-sharing cannot be long con- 
tinued without the hearty co-operation of the 
employees who receive a*share of the profits, 
manifested by increased interest, care and 
attention, to mutual advantage. A great 
many of you have undoubtedly taken such 
interest, else the result would have been dif- 
ferent; but some have not and do not, and 


you will all admit that only those who do 
ought to share. 


The Globe Street railroad of Fall River has 
been bought by a New York syndicate for 
$600,000, and will be changed to an clectrical 
road. 


The Citizens’ association of Boston has 
presented a bill to the legislative committee 
on cities and taxation, which provides for 
compensation to cities and towns by corno- 
rations using the streets. H. L. [arding 
said at a hearing on the bil that corporations 
could well afford to pay for use of streets, 
that there were no legal obstacles in the way 
of compelling them to do so, and that Massa- 
chusetts stands alinost alone in not requiring 
payment for special street privileges. 


The long-pending suit between the town of 
Braintree and the Braintree Water Supply 
company has been ended by the town assum- 
ing the works upon the payment of $159,610, 
being the sum agreed upon by the board of 
commissioners appointed by the court to fix 
the amount of compensation. 


Senator Hoar Gen. F. A. Walker, Leverett 
Salstonstall and others have asked the Legis- 
lature for incorporation as trustees of public 
reservations, their purpose being the preser- 
vation of historic landmarks and the estab- 
lishment of pleasure grounds, free to all the 
people. 


Minnesota. 


At arecent mass meeting at St. Paul, held 
for the purpose of discussing the early clos- 
ing movement on behalf of the clerks, letters 
were read from some of the most prominent 
business men in the city, pledging their sup- 
port to the movement. Archbishop Ireland 
spoke, and among other things said: My 
sympathy naturally goes out to the toilers, 
as they are not only the stay and support of 
the nation, but also the builders of its ma- 
terial wealth. The labor question is the 
great question of the day. sad it is that 
some capitalists, though not all, look upon 
toilers as pieces of machinery that revolve 
for their benefit. Hence the uprising of the 
labor element, and the discussion of this 
question is an absolute necessity. Any profit 
received by the capitalists from the sacrifice 
of humanity in the toilers is an outrage on 
God’s children. The prosperity of capital 
depends upon labor having its rights, as well 
as the prosperity of labor depends upon capi- 
tal having its rights. 

Rev. S. G. Smith also spoke as follows: 
To-day there is production enough in the 
world; what is needed is correct distribution 
Let what there is be distributed with justice 
and love, and there will be found to be food, 
clothing and shelter for every-one; poverty 
banished, and many heavy burdens lifted 
from weary shoulders There is plenty of 
braiu and muscle to do the work of the 
world without killing anybody, or else what 
is the meaning of the trusts which limit and 
lessen production? 


The Alliance legislative committee is pre- 
paring for a series of public meetings in St. 
Paul. The chairman outlines the plan as 
follows: These meetings are not to be farm- 
ers’ mecting solely, but for all who desire 
to take part in them. All sides and all inter- 
ests will be heard alike, with mutual benefit 
to all, we hope. Taking the railroad ques- 
tion, for example, the farmers will be al- 
lowed to give their side, and the railroad 
men will gladly be accorded the same privi- 
lege. And so also with the grain question. 


Pennsylvania. 


There is a bill before the Legislature 
which provides for the furnishing of school- 
books free to the children of parents too 
poor to buy them. A proposal for a substi- 


tute for this section of the bill, compelling 
the state to furnish all school children with 
free text-books, caused much discussion. 
Mr. Lytle, who proposed the substitute, says 
that: Under the original bill the children of 
the poor people of the state would be paup- 
erized; that the parents must confess to 
poverty and ask charity before their children 
could secure the bencfits of the act. The 
members of the House had no conception of 
the condition that some of the poor children 
of the state were in to-day. Some were 
without books, clothing and shoes. This 
movement was only the stepping-stone, he 
belleved. to great advancement. ‘Ihat the 
day would soon come when this state would 
not only supply books, but it would supply 
clothes to the poor, and not a child in a 
mountain cabin would leave home for the 
log school-house without a good meal sup- 
plied, perchance by the state. One member 
of the House objected to the amendment, on 
the ground that it was rank socialism. But 
this did not prevent the adoption of the 
amendment. 


In the Schuylkill region six coal-mines 
owned by the Reading Coal and Iron com- 
pany have shut down, throwing many men 
out of work. 


Andrew Carnegie’s large steel-rail mill at 
Braddock, shut down some time ago for re- 
pairs, and the 1,500 employees have been 
notified that it will remain closed for an in- 
definite period. 

Iowa. 


The Farmers’ Alliance is making an effort 
to have the aggregate assessment of the 
railroad property in the state raised from 
$43,000,000 to $100,000,000. 


An editorial from the Grand Army Advo- 
cate, Des Moines, contains the following: 
There are new political issues rapidly crys- 
talizing. The chief disturbers of the pool 
are the farmer and labor organizations and 
the soldiers; and the chief movement is 
toward a larger volume of circulation, more 
active and spontaneous circulation, and a 
cure for the congestion of circulation which 
comes from monopolies, trusts, combinations 
and corners, making the few men million- 
aires and the many men practically slaves of 
poverty. 

Illinois. 


The socialistic labor party of Chicago has 
nominated a complete ticket for the coming 
municipal election. 


A resolution favoring the reduction of 
street-car fares to three cents has passed 
the Chicago city council. Corporation Coun- 
sel Hutchinson says the counsel has a right 
to regulate the fares, providing it does not 
exact unreasonable concessions, but he 
thinks the companies would consider the 
proposed reduction as unreasonable, and hotly 
contest it. 


At a recent mass meeting of carpenters in 
Chicago, at which 3,000 were present, it was 
decided that if the master carpenters did not 
decide to accede to the proposition to arbi- 
trate the differences between the carpeuters 
and the employers by the 22d, a strike of 
great magnitude would be inaugurated. 


Washington. 


A poor girl who tried to support herself by 
washing was arrested at Spokane Falls, for 
working without a license, whereupon the 
Knights of Labor Assembly passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas the police of this city recently ar- 
rested and prosecuted a poor girl for washing a 
few pieces of clothing without a laundry license; 
and, 

Whereas at the same time about 600 women 
were supporting themselves by prostitution, and 
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an equal number of men gaining a livelihood by 
gambling and robbing, — in open violation of law, 
—and were protected by the chief of police and 
city council of this city; be it 

Resolved by Local Assembly No. 7652, K. of L., 
That we sympathize with the chief of police and 
city council of the city, or any one else whose 
sense of justice is so dull as to make such a mis- 
take as that above mentioned possible. 


The city council of Ballard has refused to 
grant a franchise to the private watcr-works 
company, and has appointed a committee to 
find how much the present works can be pur- 
chased for by the city. 


Ohio. 


In Cincinnati, thousands of pairs of 
trousers are made for 5 cents a pair, and 
overalls for 3 and 4 cents. Under the sweat- 
ing system hundreds of women are earning 
from $1.25 to $3.00 per week. Children are 
working for 6 cents per day, and are subject 
to fines that often equal their wages. 


Indiana. 


Females to the number of 12,000 are em- 
ployed in the factories of Indianapolis. In 
the sweating shops women do not average 
over 20 cents a day. Trousers are made at 
12 and 25 cents a pair, cotton shirts 70 cents 
a dozen, flannel shirts $1 and vests $2 per 
dozen. 

Oregon. 


A committee of railroad employers, repre- 
senting all branches of the service, met re- 
cently in Portland for the purpose of consult- 
ing with the officers of the Union Pacific in 
regard toa change in the schedule of wages 
from the trip basis to that of mileage or 
hours. 

California. 


Land Commissioner Goff has decided in 
favor of the Kaweah colony’s title to their 
lands. This is subject to Secretary Noble’s 
approval, but that will be only a matter of 
form, in the opinion of those informed on the 
subject. 


A citizens’ alliance is being formed in San 
Francisco. Its purpose is to see that the 
best men are elected to office, and to aid in 
securing desirable legislation. If the Aus- 
tralian ballot bill does not pass the present 
Legislature, astrong effort will be made to 
prevent the re-election of the men respon- 
sible for the failure. 


Georgia. 


The city of Augusta is considering the 
erection of an electric-light plant. 


Colorado., 


The Commercial Congress, to which allusion 
has been made, is to be held at Denver, May 
10. It will be composed of delegates from 
all the states and territories west of the 
Mississippi river, and is intended to unite the 
people of this great region in efforts to secure 
just national legislation, to foster closer com- 
mercial relations, and, as far as possible, 
establish an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
on all questions of special interest to the 
West. A very large attendance is promised. 


Kansas. 


The Legislature has adjourned without 
passing many of the reform measures pro- 
posed by the Alliance, as the Senate was not 
in accord with the House. The bill to re- 
duce railway freight, the mortgage bond and 
security tax bill, the waiver of appraisment 
bill, and the bill reducing the salaries of 
county and state officers, were the measures 
specially desired by the farmers, and the 
defeat of these was a sore disappointment to 
them. 


Maine. 


At the late municipal election in Bangor the 
democratic candidate for mayor was elected, 
largely owing to the votes of republicans 
who are dissatisfied with the attitude of their 
party on railroad questions. The people are 
beginning to think for themselves. 


The Australian ballot bill has been de- 
feated in the Legislature by a vote of 71 to 


74. 
Wisconsin. 


The ice dealers of Milwaukee, with one 
exception, have formed a combination, with a 
capital of $300,000. 


Maryland. 


In his message, mayor Davidson of Balti- 
more discusses the question of municipal 
lighting, and claims that by the city’s owning 
its electric-light plant a saving could be made 
of $90,000 per year, and recommends the 
passage of an enabling act which will em- 
power the city to borrow a sufficent sum to 
thoroughly equit an electric-light plant, the 
wires to be laid in underground condrits. 
After referring to the law conferring author- 
ity uponthe mayor and city council to con- 
trol the streets and to abolish telegraph 
poles and placing wires underground, mayor 
Davidson says: The numerous overhead 
wires, together with the heavy cables highly 
charged with electricity, dre not only a seri- 
ous danger to life, but a considerable detri- 
ment to the fire devartment, as well as an 
eyesore. There are no ‘ insurmountable 
difficulties” in the way of compelling this, 
unless they exist in the imagination of the 
various corporations which maintain the 
wires, and no hardship would be imposed 
upon them beyond the first cost of putting 
the wires underground. Of course, they 
will seek to avoid this expense as long as the 
citizens are willing to put up with the already 
intolerable and still growing nuisance. 
Once have laws passed requiring the removal 
of poles, and requiring wires to be placed 
underground, and they can easily be enforced 
by officials who show determination not to 
permit corporate interests to override public 
rights. I respectfully urge that an ordi- 
nan: e be passed giving authority to the mayor 
to clear the streets of such obstructions. 


Kentucky. 


The Farmers’ Alliance is growing rapidly 
in the state. there now being 18 unions with 
10,000 members. There is a move on foot to 
start a co-operative store and a farmers’ 
market in Louisville. The store will be a 
large one, and supplied with everything a 
farmer uses, and the market is to be so con- 
ducted that the farmers can get the most 
money for the products of their farms. 


Michigan. 


The common council of Manistee have 
passed the street railroad franchise over the 
mayor’s veto. This grants the use of the 
streets to a private company for 30 years. 
The committee of citizens appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of the city buying the 
water-works, reported that they could not 
get at the books of the company, and the 
committee recommended the contract be 
declared forfeited by the city, and that the 
city build its own works, as provided for by 
the state law, or that the private works be 
bought through a committee appraisal, in 
accordance with statutory provisions. The 
report was unanimously adopted, and the 
matter is to be laid before the common 
council. 

Connecticut. 


The New Haven aldermen have voted to 


indefinitely postpone all action on the peti- 


tion for a municipal electric-light plant, and 
the council concurred with them. It is 
thought the same fate awaits the mayor’s 
proposition for purchasing the water-works. 
The committee appointed by the trades coun- 
cil to begin a systematic agitation for the 
municipal acquisition of the property and 
franchises of the water company have begun 
their work, and a bitter fight is expected be- 
tween the people and the monopolists. 


From an investigation of the labor bureau, 
of 693 representative farms in the state, it 
appears that the average annual returns to 
the proprietor is $181.31, while the average 
annual wages of the ordinary hired man is 
$386.36. 


Missouri. 


Lee Meriweather, the ex-labor commis- 
sioner removed from office by the governor, 
through the influence of mine owners, at a 
recent meeting in St Louis said: The ques- 
tion for discussion to-night is as old as his- 
tory. Three thousand years ago the tyrants 
of the ancient world declared that working- 
men had no souls, no rights that capital was 
bound to respect; and to-day in Missouri, at 
the threshold of the 20th century, there are 
men who look upon labor with the same con- 
tempt — corporations and capitalists regard- 
ing workingmen as mere machines, to be 
whipped and driven.” He then referred to 
the arguments of the mine bosses and the 
Crystal Glass company against the weekly 
pay-bill; that they did not pay their men be- 
cause workingmen did not know how to take 
care of their money. Meriwether contended 
that if these arguments were true, a bill of 
sale should be drawn up and workingmen 
made actual slaves. 

The speaker then exposed some of the il- 
legal practices of corporations, including the 
Mendota Mining company, which paid its 
employees in paste-board checks ‘‘ redeem- 
able in 1899.” In Wayne County, H. N. 
Holiday owned a railroad, 38,000 acres of 
land and some 300 working people. Accord- 
ing to all reports, he would as soon think of 
paying his dogs weekly wages as he would 
of paying his human slaves. State Senator 
Jasper Burks. in opposing the child-labor 
clause, prohibiting children of nine years 
working in coal-mines, had said that he was 
in favor of compelling children to work. 
Mr. Meriwether also spoke of the St. Louis 
Gas Lithograph company’s system of holding 
back $1 per week of the employee’s wages 
and then discharging him when the sum was 
a large amount, retaining the fund. ‘The 
rumblings of a great social revolution sound 
in the air!” says Mr. Meriwether. ‘‘ The 
great heart of the people is stirred as it 
never stirred before. Capital is powerful; 
rich men are powerful; but United Labor, 
armed with right, armed with justice, armed 
with truth, can meet and down its oppres- 
sors.” 


Kansas City is astir over the proposed 
purchase by the city of the private water- 
works, and the company that has so long had 
this monopoly is doing all in its power to 
delay action to that end. An ordinance, 
authorizing a vote for bonds to the amount 
of $2,000,000 for the purchase of the works, 
is in the hands of a committee, and there is 
little doubt of its adoption. There is also a 
general feeling that the city is being robbed 
by the extortionate demands of the electric- 
lighting company, and steps are soon to be 
taken for city ownership of that service. 


The series of meetings in Kansas City for 
the discussion of affairs pertaining to city 
government has resulted in the formation of 
a citizens’ league, its object being to secure 
the promotion of municipal welfare, the pro- 
curing of efficient city government, and the 
preventing of abuses in legislation. 
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THE SCHOOL AGE AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING. 


Hearing Before the Massachusetts Legislative 
Committee on Bills Proposed by the Lynn 
Nationalist Club. 


The committee on education of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature gave a hearing on the 
10th, on the petition of members of the Lynn 
Nationalist club and others that ‘‘ the age for 
compulsory school attendance in this state be 
raised, and that a system of industrial educa- 
tion be established in the largur cities and 
towns for graduates of grammar-school 
courses.” 

William H. Gove of Salem presented in be- 
half of the club two bills covering the points 
named in the petition. The first bill simply 
changed the period of compulsory. school at- 


tendance at from 8 to 15 years, instead of 
from 8 to 14. The first act which the speaker 
had found making school attendance compul- 
sory was chapter 240 of the Acts of 1852. 
In that act the age was fixed at from 8 to 14; 
and it had remained the same ever since. It 
seemed that after so long a time it was not 
too much to ask that so slight an increase as 
one year should be made in the period of 
compulsory school attendance. As the world 
progressed the requirements of life became 
greater, and a greater amount of education 
was necessary to ensure success. Formerly 
boys frequently became apprentices at the 
age of 14 and began to learn trades; now the 
apprentice system has fallen into disuse, and 
the division of labor has become so exces- 
sive that a boy leaving school and going to 
work can learn but little. 


It should be the aim of the state to equal- 
ize, so far as possibie, the opportunities for 
children to obtain education, excepting merely 
that which is essentially a luxury. It was an 


injustice that a child should be deprived of 
educational opportunities which would fit 
him better for life, on account of the poverty 
of his parents. The poverty of a child’s par- 
ents was no fault of his and their wealth no 
merit. We may concede that men ought to 
depend upon themselves, and receive the good 
things of life only so far as they deserve 
them by their own efforts; but this could not 
apply to children. In any case, children suf- 
fered enough in other ways by their parents’ 
poverty, and their education ought not to be 
limited by it so that they be handicapped for 
life. The speaker thought that the Legisla- 
ture had already to some extent taken this 
view, and that it was to a great extent in 
consequence of this that the free text-book 
act of 1884 was passed. 


With regard to the subject of industrial 
schools, Mr. Gove said what was proposed 
was to take a single step in advance, and to 


make compulsory in large places what was 
already optional in all. In the first section of 
the proposed act he had followed the lan- 
guage of the Public Statutes (chapter 44, 
section 8, repeating provisions enacted in 
1872), allowing towns to establish industrial 
schools, the only change being to make it 
compulsory for all towns and cities having 
a population of over 10,000. This was but a 
natural and obvious advance in promoting 
any kind of instruction which the state 
thought it important to encourage. First 
make it permissive; then require it in large 
places. ‘Thus evening schools had been made 
compulsory in towns of over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1883 and evening high schools in 
still larger towns in 1886. 


In the second section if was provided that 
these schools should be ‘kept for at least 


250 hours in the daytime each year, for the 
instruction of all children qualified for ad- 
mission to a high school, and for such others 


as the school committee may clioose to admit. 
Such instruction may include sewing, cook- 
ing, the elementary use of hand tools, wood- 
working, model making, or any other physical 
or manual training designed to fit the scholar 
for industrial occupations geverally or for 
any particular industrial occupation,” also 
drawing plans for the work done. The 
school committee is. to furnish all required 
tools free of expense to the pupils. This 
plan enabled the school commi'tce to arrange 
the instruction in any wayit chooses. If de- 
sired, an hour or two a day might be given 
through the school year as a supplement 
to the ordinary course, but the speaker said 
that his personal preference was that a scnool 
of this sort should be kept during the sum- 
mer vacation. This season was not well 
suited for book work, but a large proportion 
of children were at that time thrown upon 
the streets, there being no means of giving 
them proper care at home or elsewhere out 
of school, and it would be better for them to 
attend such a school and be instructed in the 
use of tools and the like for which the season 
is appropriate and which they would soon 
learn to enjoy, while this would often bea 
great relief to the parents. The last section 
provided a penalty in case a town or city 
should fail to comply with the law. 


In support of the bill, Mr. Gove said that 
our present education was terribly one-sided. 
It was important to train the body and hands 


as well as the mind, no matter what might 


be the occupation in which the scholar in- 
tended to engage. The true course was to 
educate and develop all the faculties and 
powers, in short, the whole man, but our ed- 
ucation thus far had been almost exclusively 
intellectual. If it was objected that the 
training proposed was too special, and tended 
to fit scholars for some particular callings 
more than for others, the same thing might 
be said of our present system, which was 
more directly fitted to make book-keepers, 
accountants, clerks, copyists, and workers of 
that sort. It had already been noticed as a 
great evil that school training caused a dis- 
inclination for mechanical pursuits. If in- 
dustrial training formed a part of the course, 
this would be less likely to occur. There 
could be a general industrial training not 
specially fitting for one mechanical occupation 
especially, but making it easier to acquire 
any trade, just as our present school training 
vas mostly useful in all literary and intel- 
lectual work. and had no particular reference 
to any particular occupation. Training 
should, so far as possible. be given in this 
general way; but beyond that it was neces- 
sary that some means of learning the different 
trades thoroughly should be afforded, now 
that the apprentice system had been given up. 


In conclusion it was urged that the step 
proposed was in the line of previous legisla- 
tion. Drawing was introduced into the 
school course by the statute of 1870, and it 
was made compulsory that places of over 10,- 


000 inhabitants should maintain schools for 
teaching industrial and mechanical drawing 
to persons over 15 years of age. The per- 
missive bill for the establishment of indus- 
trial schools was passed in 1872; and the 
teaching of sewing authorized in the public 
schools in 1876; while in 1884 an act was 
passed allowing the elementary use of hand 
tools to be taught in the common schools. 
Considerable interest had been shown in ex- 
periments with cooking-schools, and in 
Lynn one of the school buildings had been 
several times loaned for them. It was sim- 
ply a process of natural development in the 
right direction. 


E. M. Chamberlin said that he was in fa- 
vor of the increase of school age to 15 years, 
and of requiring more industrial training, 


but not at the expense of the time required 
to be spent on the present studies. (The 
bill presented provided that attendance at 
industrial schools should not take the place 
of the attendance now required, except in 
the case of those qualified for admission to 
high sch ols.) 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz said that the 
government was only the people. We separ- 
ate things too much; government, Legisla- 
ture, church, society, all were merely the 


people included in them. The great aim 
should therefore be to see that the material 
is good; that we have good people, well 
trained for any thing that may be required 
of them. This was not charity or philan- 
thropy, it was economy, plain business sense. 
If we were constructing a building we would 
spare no pains to see that the foundation was 
solid; that the best materials were put into 
it. So it should be with the materials from 
which we were building society ; our children 
were the foundation of the republic of the 
next generation. Emerson said that it was 
necessary to the success of a republic that 
there should be more good than bad in its 
people. That might be illustrated by an ap- 
ple; if more ofit was rotten than sound, the 
apple was spoiled, lost. The question for 
us socially was, what should we do to he 
saved. Evil tended to spread; if you had 
an apple that was partly rotten, it tended 
to grow more rotten. So it was with 
social evils.. We cannot afford to allow our 
children to grow up without a thorough edu- 
cation, intellectual, moral, physical and spir- 
itual. In the time allowed we cannot prop- 
erly do this_and the time should be extended. 

J. F. O'Sullivan, of a committee of the 


Boston Central Labor Union, which is com- 


posed of all the trade unions in Boston and 
vicinity, said he was in favor of these bills, 
and so was every wage earner who knew 
anything. He thought the general feeling, 
when the matter was understood, would be 
favorable. 


Mr. Aldrich, superintendent of schools of 
Quincy, said that in the school reports the 
number of children between 8 and 15 was 


given, but only those between 8 and 14 were 
required to attend school. He thought this 
was anomalous, and the required attendance 
should be between 8 and 15 to correspond 
with the reports. The raising of the school 
age would be preferable to requiring 40 weeks 
attendance. 


Sylvester Baxter, of the Boston Nation- 
alist Club, No. 1, said that what he wanted 
was to make the state a democracy in fact as 


well as in theory. The present condition of 
things punishes the child for the condition 
of the parents. The public schools were 
provided ostensibly for all the children, but 
we now practically forbid a large propor- 
tion to enjoy the benefits of the schools. 
The introduction of industrial education 
would render it easier to raise the school 
age. For the present, at least, he would 
favor raising the school age to increasing 
the number of weeks attendance required; 
thought the other could be more easily 
accomplished afterward. He thought the 
law in regard to school attendance was con- 
stantly being violated in the cities, though 
not so much elsewhere. 


Mr. McEttrick, of the committee, said he 


thought the violation was almost entirely 
confined to cities where there were textile 
industries, and child labor was in demand. 


Mrs. Martha M. Avery was in favor of the 
bills, and also of raising the period of yearly 
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aitendance to 40 weeks; it would do away 
with the difficulty which exists at present 
when a child is out of school of knowing 
whether he has attended the required time. 
She favored manual training because she 
believed that our political institutions rest 
upon our mechanical industries. When 
wealth is concentrated in the hands of*a few, 
the powers of the people have been usurped. 
The wages of the artisan class in this coun- 
try are dictated by children, because of their 
employment in factories. To maintain the 
republic we must educate the children up to 
their full capacity. She would not favor the 
bill if she thought it would interfere with 
intellectual education, but she thought it 
would promote it. Steam and invention are 
constantly throwing men out of employment; 
if they had received a fundamental training 
in the mechanic arts, they could very easily fit 
themselves for some other pursuit ; now they 
are comparatively helpless. Invention has 
enabled farming, or food raising, to be done 
by much fewer people, and we have very 
much fewer farms than ever before in the 
history of the world, and there will be fewer 
still. This drives more into the mechanic 
arts and into the cities. -To compete on these 
lines requires that the faculties be educated 
and developed to the utmost. 

E. S. Huntington, secretary of the Boston 
Nationalist Club, No.1, said his individual 
opinion was that it was common sense this 
year to ask only the extension of the school 
age. ‘T'hat we might get; but if we tried also 
to get 40 weeks annual attendance required, 
we were likely tolose both. He also favored 
the bill requiring industrial schools. 
Thought the increase of required attendance 
to 40 weeks would follow naturally later on. 

William D. Huntington of the Lynn Nat- 
ionalist club said that he had been interested 
in circulating the petitions, and he found that 
the people were substantially unanimous in 
favor of the legislation asked for. Not five 
per cent of those he had spoken to about it 
had failed to show a very decided preference 
for the change. We could not afford to have 
any of the people grow upin ignorance. We 
had lately seen an entirely new set of men 
chosen in many parts of the country to ad- 
minister the government, men from the 
people who had previously had no experience 
in government. We cannot be sure who 
will be chosen to these positions; the only 
safe way is to educate all. If a boy is not 
obliged to attend school he becomes a street 
Arab; from that he becomes a criminal. It 
is cheaper to keep him in school till he is 
fifteen than to leave him alone till then and 
then keep him in institutions the rest of his 
life. He spoke from experience; he had had 
a great deal too good facilities for observing 
the criminal class, and to find from what 
source it was recruited. He was a guard in 
Sing Sing prison for a year. He went there 
thinking a person convicted of crime got 
just about what he deserved; but he went 
away satisfied that in most cases the chief 
cause was away back before the convict’s 
birth. 

In the prison he conversed with one man, 
50 years of age, who had spent 27 years in 
prison, and been convicted 12 times. His 
first conviction came from his being found 
in bad company, and he said that then he 
was not guilty, but that he took good care 
not to let that happen again. He was 17 or 
18 years old when first convicted, and a 
street Arab in New York; had he had any 
training he would probably not have fallen 
in with the gang he was found with. He 
was an unusually ingenious man, and ran the 
steam boiler for the prison, having learned 
itin prison. He said ‘ This is my home, and 
I never expect to have another.” His case 
was only a fair ifistance; in most cases those 
very men who were there at the public ex- 
pense, a source of danger to the state, were 
there from lack of early training, 


“THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 


A Description of the Present Social Ferment. 


Mr. Thomas Lake Harris, Fountain Grove 
Press, Santa Rosa, Cal., has issued the initial 
number of a ‘social series” of quarterly 
monographs upon the burning issues of the 
day. ‘‘The New Republic” is the title of 
the one now in hand, and is extremely well 
worth reading. It consists of an eloquent 


and philosophical description of the present 
social ferment, the abuses that have caused 
it, and the laws that must control its course 


and result. 

Mr. Harris is an ardent nationalist, or ‘‘ so- 
cial nationalist,” as he calls himself, and 
believes that the only way out is to be found 
on the lines of the nationalist movement. As 


to the present situation he says: ‘‘ The press 
in large degree conceals it; the pulpit almost 
ignores it; yet the people itself — minus the 
petty classes that subsist by the exploitage 
of the industries —is throbbing, pantiug, 
heaving under the consciousness of an infi- 
nite suppression; under the sense of vast 
impending calamity; yet in the strange 
quivering tingle of a vague but luminous and 
prophetic hope.” 


Concerning the possibility that from this 
mass of seething discontent may at any 
time come an explosion, the results of which 
are incalculable, Mr. Harris says: 


The war of strikes and boycotts threatens al- 
ways to become a war of public insurrection. 
Pinkerton’s police, state militia, the sheriff’s 
posse are powerful; but so are the massed toil- 
ers; their roused and maddened wifehood and 
motherhood: so is dynamite. A mortgaged ag- 
ricultural state, ruined by failing corps, 10 per 
cents interest, onerous rates of railway transpor- 
tation, tariff-taxes, prices of farm products re- 
duced below the cost of production by the system 
of cornerage, — what is it but a state on the edge 
of revolution or secession? Itis easy to conceive 
of a possible situation, in which the farming 
states, as independent sovereignties in the 
Union, may array their governing authorities, 


Legislature, courts, citizen soldiery, against the | 


federal powers. It is easy to look en to the birth 
of a new confederacy ; our Union is not a band of 
invulnerable steel: it is a glass globe; we feel al- 
ready the jar of the concussions: its atoms may 
fly apart; 1t may shiver into fragments. 


One point which Mr. Harris makes as to 
the intensity and intelligence of the interest 
which the world’s workers are now taking 


in the industrial and social problems is well 
worth considering: There is more profound, 
accurate, incisive social thought to-day 
among the French, the Belgian, the Swiss, 
the German, the British, the Australian, the 
American groups of artizans;; more, tenfold, 
an hundred-fold, than in all the pulpits, the 
counting-houses, the editorial sanctums or 
universities ; more grasp of the humane prin- 
ciples; more knowledge of the actual trend 
of events. 


Mr. Harris speaks strongly, but none too 
strongly, of the tremendous strain of the 
present situation and of the likelihood that 
unless the better elements of the nation unite 
betimes to carry out the social evolution by 
measures radical while also gradual and 
orderly, there will ere long come an outburst 
which will overwhelm the evil with the good. 
He says: 


Paradise is in the air: the atmosphere of our 
social hope is impregnated by diffused elysium. 
This utterance proceeds in that promise; but 
there is also an air of terror. The toiling masses 
of the people can be led through miseries, disap- 
pointments, ruinous calamities: on to a certain 
point they may be driven by their task-maste1s 
like cattle toward the shambles. Starvation of 
the body, starvation of mind, heart and hope; 


starvation that with spectral shadowing extin- 
guishes the fire of the hearth and slays the com- 
fort of the bed; that smites the babe upon its 
mother’s bosom, and shrouds at last that mother 
for the grave;—this in its long approaches is 
endured, but in the last extreme it loosens the 
passion of revenge, the desperation of ruin that 
is latent in the naturality of man; it leads forth 
a storm of mania that is the opposite of the 
evolutionary whirl. 

When the cry is heard, ‘‘ Bread or blood! ’”’ the 
plutocratic rulers may well tremble. This is 
not so far off, by the law of the alternative, but 
that quickening senses may now fee] it tingling 
toward them. If all the promise of the past is 
latent in our nation for the evolution of its social 
humanhood, the-savagisms, the barbarisms of all 
that past lie latent in its animalized cupidities. 
Coiled like gigantic serpents they wait, if roused 
and unfettered, to whirl forth upon the land in 
all the power and deadliness of wrath that is 
implied in such enormous heredities. Then 
reason is nowhere; the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is lost, is swallowed up in the final instinct 
of destruction. The wise of old have written: 
“Tt is dangerous to trifle with the avenging 
fates.’’ 

Now there is here a body of toilers, men and 
women, numbered by millions, to whom every 
outrage offered to the fellow is felt as a personal 
indignity, a dart that quivers and rankles in 
their own flesh. In this common multitude, 
made one by the sympathy and sensitiveness of 
the common outrage, this latent mania exists in 
full force, but is held hitherto in the consensus 
of repression. It struggles and is forced down; 
it heaves again and again, made by each new 
indignity less patient, more determined, more 
terrible, — loosening by little and little the accus- 
tomed restraints that held it in subjection. 

“Bread or blood!’’—at any hour when the 
ery lifts wide and persistent the mania may 
emerge. There is not here to meet it, as in 
Europe, the obedient force of millions of sol- 
diery. Our government does not rest on force: 
it is based on popular consent. These thousands 
of millions of dollars of the people’s earned 
wealth, these hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of the people’s heritage are appropriated 
by the capitalistic few, whose title holds only by 
pen and ink that has no binding force, excepting 
for so far and so long as the people is acquiescent. 

Let a whirl of mania forestall the final outlet of 
the whirl of evolution, and the insurrectionary ex- 
plosion may flash across the continent, from sea- 
board to seaboard, between the rise and set of sun. 
Then the rule of the prudent wise of the multi- 
tude is lost in the reign of the Terror. Mania, 
the infernal goddess whose: hand brandishes the 
torch, may show by it the road to the guillotine. 
For the last quarter of a century we have filled 
up the land with the discontented my ‘iads of 
the Old World; they came expecting .reedom, 
but have found new servitudes; they came led 
on by hope: they sit down brooding and sullen 
with despair. The skies do not brighten to them ; 
they darken and darken on. 

Social nationalism and the kindred prepara- 
tory movements, by instilling hope and patience 
into the oppressed masses, hold in suppression 
the explosive forces. But these forces are ap- 
proaching terribly near the surface; the limits 
of the safety-line are very nearly overpassed. 

Men have a curious habit of shutting the men- 
tal eyes to what they dislike or are afraid to see. 
Another habit, when successful, is that of think- 
ing, in their phrase, that “old Mr. Luck will 
always be good to them.’”’ This habit holds 
possession of the average American mind. ‘No 
nation was ever so successful as ours: therefore 
it must always be successful.’”’ They forget: 
this nation has been -in rapid motion. A thou- 
sand years of result have been whirled into one 
century. Living so fast, it has lived almost to 
its end; its to-morrow is with death. It may 
rise again, anew and glorious republic, social- 
ized humanely to the resurrection of the just; 
but, as to its present form, movement, custom 
and environment, it must first die. 


Boston Globe: A writer in the current New 
England Magazine discusses ‘‘The Problem 
of the Unemployed.” A little while ago the 
same publication asked the question, ‘‘ What 
shall we do with our millionaires?” It is 
these two extremes in our national life, the 
extremely poor and the redundantly rich, 
that furnish the most serious problems for 
modern society to solve, 
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The Australian-ballot bill has been defeated in the Maine Legis- 
lature; that is to say, the dominant party has confessed that it 
retains power by bribery and intimidation. 


A glance over the rambling items of corporate greed which we 
have gathered upon our first page this week is enough to bring every 
patriotic citizen to book for allowing our railroads to dominate our 
Legislatures as they do. Popular government can accomplish great 
things, but it cannot keep open house for the corporations, and 
still preserve good government. When will we open our eyes to 
these dangers? 


The New York Times complains of the action of the board of elec- 
trical coutrol in giving the Harlem Bridge, Morrisania & Fordham 
railway company permission to use the trolley system. It says: 
‘The board has given to the company for nothing a privilege it 
ought to pay well for.” Not haying exacted pay for this valuable 
franchise, the city of New York has a moral right to take a hand 
in the management of the property it has vitalized by the granting 
of franchises. 


The Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg stock jumped 10 points last 
week upon the announcement that it had passed “under the control 
of the New York Central. The president of the Ogdensburg road 
denied that he had surrendered to the Vanderbilts. Sundry spec- 
ulators believed him, and ‘‘ sold short.” It seéms, however, he was 
in error, and the few menin the secret had a chance to make a 
snug sum by buying Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg stock. The 
time is surely coming when the present system of gambling will be 
looked down upon as the dark ages of competition. If a moral 
blight had not settled upon this people, such transactions would be 
denounced as criminal. 


A proposition has been introduced into the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to authorize the city of city of Boston to make a 20-years’ 
contract with the gas and electric-light companies for its public 
lighting. At any time a contract for so long a period would be 
extraordinary and unprecedented, but at the present time, when the 


necessary cost of both gas and electric lighting is being so rapidly 
reduced, and prudence would dictate the shortest possible contract, 
the audacity of the proposition is astonishing. The surmise is 
natural that its movive on the part of the parties interested is a 
desire, in view of the pending bill giving cities power to make 
their own light, to steal a march on the people. 


Nationalism, with its programme of the gradual assumption and 
conduct of the business of the country by the people through their 
governments, municipal, state and national, appears the only possi- 
ble way by which the people can resist the tendency to the concen- 
tration of the entire wealth and business of the nation in the 
hands of a plutocracy. This is a conclusion to which the various 
labor organizations, agricultural alliances and reform bodies gener- 
ally are rapidly coming. It is already apparent that under what- 
ever name the third party may be organized, which is likely to arise 
by the union of these elements, in 1892, it will be organized sub- 
stantially upon the lines and for the ends of nationalism. 

A Suggestion to the Legislature About That $700,000. 

The amount of money which will be turned over to Massachusetts 
under the bill for the refunding of the direct tax, which was passed 
by the late Congress, is about $70,000. The New Nation desires to 
propose and strongly urge its application, so far as it will go, to the 
establishment and support of industrial training schools in connec- 
tion with the public-school system. ‘There has been no proposed 
addition to the public-school system of the state since the days of 
Horace Mann which is likely to be more valuable than this of the 
industrial training department. It re-enforces and supplements the 
present system just where it is weakest, namely, in its provision for 
the children of the poor, and its consequent claim for co-operation 
upon poor parents. 

Hitherto, the public-school system, as regards its branches after 
the primary and intermediate departments, has failed of being a 
public system, and has in effect been a class system. It has been 
open, of course, to all classes, but only the children of the well-to-do 
have in fact been able to take advantage of it. Poor parents have 
felt that they could not afford to maintain their children in idleness 
while acquiring branches of education not immediately practical, 
and have in many cases regarded the requirement to do so a hard- 
ship. The addition of an industrial training department will make 
the system not merely in name but in effect a public-school system, 
offering the same advantages to those who expect to make a living 
with their hands as to’ those who expect to make one with their 
wits. 

The proposition thus to make the schools for which all are taxed, 
truly public schools, is so plainly righteous that its opponents find 
little other argument against it than its expense. 

This, in the opinion of The New Nation, is no argument at al’ ina 
matter of such large and manifest justice. At the same time it is 
an argument that may influence some against the measure. 

What better use could there be, then, for our windfall of $700,000 
than to apply it to this purpose? 

Massachusetts has set many a good example to the other states, 
but it never set a better one than this would be. 


The Ballot Must Do It. 


The final decision of the Pennsylvania railroad employees not to 
strike was a distinct back-down, and under the circumstances is 
very significant. The employees found, it appears, that the rail- 
road had a complete list of men on file who had applied for work, 
and that it would have been a matter of only a few hours to fill 
every striker’s place on the line. 

The employees therefore concluded that it would be folly to strike, 
and pocketing their grievances went back to work. This fact con- 
firms numerous recent indications that the struggle of labor and 
capital is entering on a new phase, of which the determining factor 
is the organization of employers to resist employees, and a more 
systematic utilization of the unemployed classes to beat strikers. 

This was apparent in the great Australian strike. It was again 
apparent in the Scotch railroad strikes, and is now indicated by the 
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triumph of the gigantic British Shipping federation in its conflict 
with the dockers and afliliated bodies. The course and issue of the 
New York Central strike, and the collapse of the recently advertised 
strikes ou the Erie and Pennsylvania systems, with other incidents, 
suggest a similar tendency here. At the present time, undoubtedly 
both here and abroad, capital occupies a stronger position in its re- 
lation to labor than for some time. Whether labor, by some new 
plan of organization or new scheme of tactics, is going to be able to 
force that position, is of course a question. If, however, the 
strength of combined capital should prove irresistible, it need not 
discourage the workers. It means simply that the ballot must do 
what the strike could not. ; 

It means that while trade organizations and labor unions must 
continue to be used for all there is in them, the main means on which 
the working masses must depevd for working out the redemption 
of society is politicalaction. This action can take but one direction. 
It must be along the lines of the nationalist programme, and con- 
sist in the substitution as rapidly as possible for the present system, 
of the public conduct of commerce and industry by the people 
through their governments and for their equal benefit. 

The combinations of capital are driving the workers into politics 
for their remedy. 


Mr. Atkinson’s Little Jest. 


In an address delivered before the Cosmos Club of Jersey City 
last week, Edward Atkinson is reported to have stated that ‘‘ soci- 
ety is a great co-operative body, in which each person gets about 
what he or she is entitled to by the measure of the service that they 
perform for others.” 

It is possible that Mr. Atkinson may have been misreported. If 
not, it is to be presumed he was joking, and the reporter failed to 
refer to the ‘‘ prolonged laughter ” which no doubt was the tribute 
to so obvious a jest. 


A Victim of the System. 


‘“Why are you ging on the stage?” asked Samuel Bowles of 
Anna Dickinson in 1876. ‘‘ Money, Mr. Bowles,” was the reply. 
The eminent journalist had nothing more to say. He knew well 
enough that her decision meant a stepping down from her position 
of advocate of the cause of oppressed men and women. He also 
knew that Anna Dickinson must have bread and butter. In her 
special line she was a giant; but the quest for money was not in 
her line. If she had taken the advice of friends, she would not 
have corrected history, written a drama and actedinit. She would 
have been a genius indeed if she had succeeded in going to the 
head of three professions in one bound. 

Down to 1876 Anna Dickinson’s last thought was about money. 
Her ideals were high, patriotic, noble. It did not occur to her that 
she would have an old age. She was enlisted in the cause of her 
fellow-beings. In 1863 the republicans offered her large sums to 
stump Ohio; but she preferred to visit the mining districts of 
Pennsylvania, where the draft riots had just occurred, and to meet 
dangers which the regular stump orators shrank from. There were 
few names more honored than hers in those days, and her influence 
was invariably upon the side of humanity and the oppressed. The 
Freedman’s relief society at Washington, camps and hospitals, 
women and workingmen, all commanded her services and enjoyed 
the fruits of her advocacy. 

When, however, her day was passed and the necessity of a sup- 
port forced itself upon her, she went upon the stage as a device to 
gain a living. She who had helped and sustained others, could not 
help and sustain herself. Anna Dickinson is now in a retreat, — 
not insane, but prostrate in mind and body, and at times subject to 
delirium. Her sister writes: ‘‘ Anna’s condition results from the 
attempt to do literary labor while physically unfit to bear the strain, 
and from continued business worries and fret over the way in which 
I have had to work and strain to secure the bare necessities of life 
for her and myself.” 

Here is the tragedy of a life under the strain of competition. If 
Anna Dickinson had been selfish from the start, she might, with her 
talents, have put away a competence; but her country would have 


suffered. As it was, she gave to the public and is now an object of 
charity. : 

The world is full of like failures. Poets tell us that they are the 
only victors. Who shall say that our system of life should not be 
reformed? Why should we maintain a society which sacrifices the 
best and lavishes its honors upon the most grasping? Anna Dick- 
inson has earned in equity an age of repose. But the demon of 
competition shuts her up in an asylum, while charity, that over- 
worked dame of our cruel civilization, passes the hat for pennies! 


Nationalism and Railroad Securities. 


A letter to the editor of The New Nation asks the following ques- 
tion ‘If railroads, for instauce, were nationalized, what would 
become of those persons whose sole support might be derived from 
their investments in the stocks? Many may have invested the hardly- 
won wages of years, to secure for themselves a support in old age. 
Others may be invalids, or otherwise incapable of supporting them- 
selves. There are thousands of women, like myself, living on a 
modest income, never haying been accustomed to ‘ rough it,’ whose 
health would be likely to break down if suddenly thrown on their 
own resources. There may be some very simple solution of this 
matter without injustice to any one, and I dare say I may seem very 
stupid not to know it, but I am quite sure there are others as igno- 
rant as myself who would be glad of the information.” 

It would be idle for any one to undertake to predict in detail the 
lines which the present world-wide movement of social transforma- 
tion will take. At the same time it is very easy to answer the 
above question, if it be assumed that the nationalists are to have 
their way in the business. 

Nationalization is not confiscation. No project for bringing the 
railroads under government control has been advanced, or, as we 
believe, entertained by nationalists which does not contemplate 
either their condemnation and purchase under the right of eminent 
domain or their control subject to the payment over to the present 
security holders of such reasonable dividends as might be earned. 
Of course, the ultimate ideal of nationalism is an order of society in 
which all the tools of production are held for the common and equal 
benefit of all, and therefore their programme as to railroads would 
contemplate the ultimate extinguishment of all private titles to 
them, but not until in the progress of the plan the private income 
affected could be replaced with the national guarantee of employ- 
ment and livelihood. 

Undoubtedly, however, the railroads’ would not be accounted for 
by the nation to the security-holders on the inflated and baseless 
valuation at which many of them are now held. What it would 
cost to reconstruct them probably would, and certainly should, be 
the rule in estimating their value. 

This rule, if now applied to the railroads of the country, would 
result in a general scaling down; but, if the present long-continued 
decline in the railroad stock and bond market goes on a year or two 
longer, the scaling down will have been to a large degree effected 
before the government intervenes. 

That the decline will continue till the hard-pan of actual value is 
reached is indeed extremely probable, in view of the fact that its 
main cause is the clear appreciation which the public has of late 
been attaining, of the unsound financial basis of the larger part of 
our railroad system. 

This remarkable recent and continuing decline in unsound and 
inflated railroad securities is one of the most striking of many indi- 
cations in the condition of business, of the approach of nationalism. 

It is felt that some crisis in the railroad system of the country is 
at hand which will test the real value of the roads. In face of this 
conviction the efforts of speculators to maintain watered securities 
are destined to be vain. 


Worth Reading. 


We call the particular attention of our readers to the first of a 
series of articles upon the ethics of property by ‘‘ Marcus,” printed 
elsewhere in this number. As a destructive analysis of the hum- 
bug which lies at the foundation of the present economic system 
it will exceedingly well repay careful reading. 
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An Inconsiderate Critic. 


The Providence Journal is moved to remark: ‘‘ Mr. Edward 
Bellamy’s paper, The New Nation, says that nationalism is in the 
air in Rhode Island. It is, and in a very rarifled strata of the 
atmosphere, at that.” The extent of that rarification may be judged 
from an editorial appearing upon the same page of the same issue 
of the Journal, which attempts to combat nationalism as applied to 
the public schools. It denounces those states which furnish free 
text-books. With evident alarm it says: 


If the children in the schools are to be furnished with their books on 
any soup-kitchen plan, they are certain to imbibe wrong ideas of gov- 
ernment functions and to contract habits of reliance on the public treas- 
ury which will detract from their subsequent capacity for self-government 
on the non-socialistic basis. Free text-books, by insensibly demorafizing 
the minds of the beneficiaries and undermining their notions of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance, would soon ‘give us a generation of voters that 
would be much more inclined than the one now in power towards 
socialistic methods of public management. 


One would say that, so far as schools are concerned, nationalism 
is not in ‘‘a very rarified strata of the atmosphere.” The Journal’s 
conclusion is quite as imperfect as its Latin; but unless we 
mistake the signs of the times down in Rhode Island, it will not 
be long before the newspapers of that state will be examining 
nationalism in the spirit of patriotic solicitude for the good of the 
people. Nationalism cannot be downed by ridicule. It has taken 
deep root already, and the reason is to be found in the failure of 
that very ‘‘ capacity for self-government on the non-socialistic 
basis ” which the Journal insists upon praising. 


The Tariff not to be the Main Issue in 1892. 


Thanks to the radical discussion of industrial solutions which has 
been going on at such an unprecedented rate among the working 
masses during the past couple of years, itis not going to be easy 
for the republican and democratic orators and editors to divide 
them as formerly upon the tariff issue. 

As Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘ you may deceive a part of the people 
all the time, or all the people part of the time, but you cannot de- 
ceive all the people all the time.” The workingman has proved an 
apt learner in the school of the new political economy. His educa- 
tion has progressed to that point that he begins distinctly to appre- 
ciate that so long as the present industrial system remains un- 
changed. it is perfectly idle for him to expect any improvement in 
his condition worth speaking of. When the workingman has 
reached the point where he realizes this fact, the arguments of the 
protectionist and free-trader alike as to the advantages of their re- 
pective systems, fail to move him. If there be profits in protection, 
he knows that he will not get them. If there be gains in free- 
trade, he knows they will not be for him. Whatever advantages 
may result from either system, he feels pretty well convinced will 
be appropriated by somebody else before they get down to him. 

To use the expressive slang of the day, he appreciates that he is 
“not in it,” and that it is his interest to keep the industrial issue 
well to the front, and refuse to divide upon any other, in order that 
some day he may be ‘“ in it.” 

The New Nation reiterates its opinion that in 1892 the tariff issue 
will be a side-show, and the programme of nationalism the main 
issue- 


Railroad Control of the Massachusetts Legislature. 


‘The railroad committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, with 
only four dissenting votes, has reported against the proposition to 
require railroads to sell new issues of railroad stock at auction. 
This is the most flagrant illustration at this session thus far of 
the power of the railroads in Massachusetts to defeat legislation. 
The fact is, the only difference, in respect to their relations to the 
railroads, between Connecticut and Massachusetts is, that one rail- 
road controls the Connecticut Legislature, while that of this state 
is jointly controlled by a syndicate of railroads. The control is 
a little less cynically owned and exercised with a little more re- 
gard for appearances here than there, but it comes to about the 
same thing. 


If any persons consider this an extravagant statement, we com- 
mend to their attention the following extract from a letter from 
Richard Olney, counsel for the Boston & Maine railroad, which was 
sent to the railroad committee last week. Referring to the grade- 
crossing law of 1890, he wrote: 


“Tt is safe to say that the railroad companies would never have 
assented to that statute and the statute could never have passed 
but for this clause preventing any change in the grade of a railroad 
without the consent of the managers.” 


This matter-of-course assumption that the railroads of the state 
possess a power of veto over the action of the Legislature is un- 
fortunately fully justified. 


If there were no other argument for the nationalization of the 
railroads, even if it were likely to give us a worse instead of a 
vastly better service, it would still be necessary, as a measure to 
restore the purity and independence of the law-making power. 


State and Citizen in Australia. 


Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard contributes to a recent number of 
Scribner’s an article on his ‘Impressions of Australia.” Though 
fragmentary in character it is instructive in its suggestiveness as 
to the admirable direction which national evolution is taking on the 
antipodal continent. It affords an example, however, of a certain 
looseness in the use of words which is evidently the result of a corre- 
ponding looseness in thinking. Such looseness on the part of a phil- 
osophical scholar tends to impair confidence in the correctness of his 
conclusions, frank and impartial as he is inthe statement of his 
premises. Were an ordinary writer, not entitled to regard for 
speaking ‘‘ ex cathedra,” to betray such looseness of utterance the 
flaw would be likely to subject his logic to a merciless overhauling 
on the part of those ‘‘ in authority.” 


We refer to what appears to be a fundamental confusion in Prof. 
Royce’s mind as to the relations of state and individual. This is 
indicated by his habitual employment of the word ‘ subject.” 
While perceiving the tendency toward state socialism in Australia 
to be so strong as to promise to differentiate the form of govern- 
ment there very materially inits future development, Prof. Royce 
is disposed to view with apprehension such a relation of state and 
‘* subject,” and questions the propriety of the state doing so much 
for the ‘‘ subject ” 


Now, reference to the dictionary might show him that in the 
scheme of a republican government the term ‘‘ subject” has no 
place; that the word necessitates its corollary of ruler, or monarch. 
While the Australian citizen is nominally a subject of the British 
Queen, he holds no such relation to his own government. But the 
employment of that term colors Prof. Royce’s entire mind on the 
question, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, is an exponent of 
his mental coloring. He commits the common error of regarding 
the state as something apart and distinct from the individual; an 
entity as separate from the people as the board of directors in a 
railway company is from the employees. This error arises from an 
essentially monarchical view of government, with its necessary 
accompaniment of ‘ paternalism,” and therefore its relation of 
sovereign to subject. The saying of the French king, ‘‘ L’etat ces 
moi” appears to be latent in Prof. Royce’s mind, and he conse- 
quently ignores the ‘‘ fraternalism’’ which democratic government 
means. This accounts for the somewhat timorous aud yacillating 
attitude of a naturally robust thinker on the subject. 


In the democratic state we have simply these elements: the indi- 
vidual on the one hand, the nation as the sum of the individuals on 
the other, and the organization of the community in the form of 
‘“¢ government” for the service of each and all. Therefore when it 
is queried if there is not a danger in the ‘‘ government ’”’ doing too 
much for the citizen, the question is as absurd as it would be to ask 
if the mechanic cannot make too much a use of his tools, or the 
man of his hands. ‘ Government” is but the tool of the citizen, 
and not a self-acting being, graciously conferring favors upon a 
‘‘ subject.” Therefore it is evident that it cannot administer too 
jauch to the convenience and welfare of the public. 


a 
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TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, 
meets an opponent to paternalism in gov- 
ernment. 


O. to P.—Join you? I should say not. I 
am dead against paternalism in government, 
and always was. 

SmirnH. — What has paternalism got to do 
with nationalism? Wedon’t propose a pater- 
nal government, but on the contrary to estab- 
lish democracy more perfectly than ever by 
making the people economically as well as 
politically equal. 

O. to P.—A democratic government may 
be paternalistic as well as any other. 

SmirH.— You might as well say that a 
man can be his own father. 

O. to P. — How do you make that out? 

SmirH.— By the necessary sense of the 
terms. In a democratic government the peo- 
ple are the government. Tosay that a demo- 
cratic government can be a paternal one is to 
say that the people can stand in a paternal 
relation to themselves. 

O. to P.— That is a mere verbal criticism. 

SmirH. —I beg your pardon, but it is a 
radical criticism. It rules out of the discus- 
sion not merely the term paternalism but the 
whole line of argument indicated by it, and 
that is one of the main lines on which nation- 
alism has been attacked. The paternalistic 
argument against nationalism obviously 
enough resulted from the attempt of critics 
to find analogies for nationalism in history; 
whereas there are no analogies to be found, 
for the reason that nationalism presupposes 
a democratic state based upon the equal rights 
of all. 


within a century, in this country, and here 


No such state has ever existed till 


only partially. In seeking analogies for na- 
tionalism, critics have been obliged to draw 
them from the examples of despotic states in 
which benevolent monarchs, dealing with 
their people as children, have undertaken to 
make them happy, such as, to take a striking 
example, the system introduced in Peru by 
the Incas. Between this and all other sys- 
tems of beneficent despots on the one hand, 
and the plan of nationalism based upon the 
absolute political equality of all -citizens, 
operating through the machinery of demo- 
cratic government, there is the same degree 
and quality of resemblance that exists be- 
tween a slave plantation managed by a kind 
master and a modern business partnership. 
O. to P.— That may be so, but the objec- 
_ tion to nationalism, as it lies in my mind, you 
have not yet met. The objection is, that un- 


der your system the government is to do 
everything for the people, and the people 
That is what I op- 
I hold that the government is best 


nothing for themselves. 
nose. 
which governs least. 

Smiru. — I fear you have not yet disentan- 
gled yourself from the ruins of the paternal- 
isticargument. Your assumption that the gov- 
ernment is something outside of and distinct 
from the people, applies to a monarchical 
state, but fails in precise proportion as the 
state becomes democratic. In a democracy 
the people are the government, and it is only 
to a democracy that nationalism is applicable, 
so that when you say that under nationalism 
the government is going to do everything for 


the people, you merely say that the people 
are going to do everything for themselves, 
which is quite true. The maxim you quoted 
is one out of many phrases which were sug- 
gested by monarchical conditions, and are 
simply nonsense as applied to popular goy- 
ernments. It may be true or not in a mon- 
archy that the government is best which 
governs least; but the saying applied to a 
popular government simply means:that peo- 
ple who do least toregulate and systematize 
their own business, show most sense, which 
is not reasonable. You don’t call co-opera- 
tion, paternalism, do you? 

O. to P. — Oh no. 

SmirH.— You do, if you call nationalism 


Government action in a de- 
It is 
the people acting jointly instead of severally. 


paternalism. 
mocracy is merely co-operative action. 


Nationalism simply proposes to extend the 
scope of their co-operative action to industry. 
It is nothing but the application of the demo- 
cratic idea to the business system. 

O. to P. — Democracies may be tyrannies 
also. Majorities may oppress minorities and 
deal with them in a-despotic spirit. 

SmirH. — Undoubtedly that is possible. No 
form of government is perfect, but we have a 
democracy already, and I don’t understand 
that the opponents of nationalism want to 
revert to monarchy. The effect of national- 
ism will, however, be very much to lessen, as 
compared with any democratic system hith- 


erto known, the probability of the oppression 
of one part of the people by another. Where 
such oppressions have heretofore been prac- 
tised in democracies they have resulted from 
the opposing interests and prejudices of dif- 
ferent classes of the people or sections of 
the country. Nationalism, by giving all citi- 
zens and sections of the country the same 
interest in the common weal, not only politi- 
cal but material, will abolish class and sec- 
tional interests altogether. All laws will 
injure or benefit all equally, and a majority 
anxious to oppress a minority, would have to 


bite off its nose to spite its face, so to speak. 

O. to P. — That is all very fine and perhaps 
it is all true, but I must confess to being 
rather a bigoted conservative. 


Smirn.—I don’t think you are. I deny 
the right of any one to call himself a conserv- 
ative who opposes nationalism, which is the 
only adequate proposition yet made for con- 
serving the political rights, moral ideas 
and material welfare of the people against a 
stream of tendencies, in politics, society 
and business, which threatens to undermine 
them wholly. Who is the conservative: the 
man who sits still in a tumble-down house 
till it falls in on him, or he who, seeing the 
danger, sets to work betimes to put in a new 
underpinning? You are greatly alarmed 
over the possibility of a paternal government 
under nationalism. Let me call your atten- 
tion to the sort of paternal government 
which is at present being rapidly established 
over us. 

O. to P. — What is that? 

SmitH. — Have you not heard of the ten- 
dency to the consolidation of the control of 
the business of the nation in the hands of a 
few dozen gentlemen, and how rapidly it is 
proceeding? Have you not heard of the 
Rockefellers, Goulds, Astors, Vanderbilts, 
Armours, and the other gentlemen who have 
elected themselves fathers of the American 
people, and are taking in hand the children’s 
business? 

O. to P.—I should rather say that they 
were attempting the role of step-fathers. 


SmitH. —I accept the amendment. It is 
the power of the father which they are as- 
suming, with the motive of the step-father. 
But fathers or step-fathers, there is no 
questioning that we are close upon a time 
when, unless something intervenes, a few 
score men, or less, will regulate the affairs and 
administer the property of the entire people, 
feeding us, housing us, lighting us, clothing 
us, carrying us, governing us, working us or 
starving us, all at their own pleasure and on 
their own terms. You who are so needlessly 
afraid of the possibility of paternalism un- 
der nationalism, how do you like that kind 
of step-paternalism with which the country 
is to-day confronted ? 

O. to P. —I don’t like it. 

SmirH. —I presume not. I don’t find that 
the critics of nationalism like it any better 
than nationalists do, but they will have to 
make their choice between it and nationalism 
soon. Squirm and wriggle as they will, they 
neither have found nor can find a third alterna- 
tive to the issue between nationalism and 
plutocracy. It is the recognition of this fact 
which is so rapidly making converts to na- 
tionalism among the thoughtful men and 
women of the country. We should be vain 
indeed if we attributed to our own wit or 
eloquence the astonishing prevalence of our 
ideas. It is the economical pressure which 
is forming our party. It is the plutocrats 
who are driving the people into our ranks. 
Do you know why nationalists avoid denounc- 
ing their opponents? Itis because they know 
that to-morrow they will be their comrades. 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF PRIVATE 
PROPERLY). 

A man discovers a deposit of gold in the 
earth, placed there through no labor of his; 
he ‘‘stakes off” a tract of land covering, if 
not all, at least the richest part of the de- 
posit; he calls this his ‘‘claim”; with re- 
volver and bowie knife in hand, he keeps his 
fellow-men ‘‘off his premises” until the 
necessary legal forms are gone through with, 
and he can invoke the arm of the govern- 
ment to protect his ‘legal rights.” Before 
the accident of discovering this gold, he had 
been working as a carpenter at $4, earning 
on an average about $1,000. He was happy 
in his work, proud of his wages, and was 
satisfied in every way with the recompense 
which society was making to him for the 
services he was rendering it. Now he stops 
working at his trade, sells his tools, and 
begins to ‘“‘develop”’ his ‘‘ property.” That 
the deposit of -ore is very rich can be deter- 
mined with little expense. He leases the 
mine to a company of capitalists who de- 
velop it and pay him a royalty of a quarter 
of a million a year. Previous to this discov- 
ery, he felt justly remunerated for 250 days 
of hard labor if he received $1,000; now, he 
does nothing, and receives as his ‘‘ compensa- 
tion” $250,000 a year. Compensation for 
what? If it is an honest business transac- 
tion there must be an exchange of ‘‘ values.” 
He used to give in exchange for $1,000, 250 
days of hard labor. What does he give in 


exchange for his royalty? The ‘‘labor” of. 


seeing to it that he gets all of it. 

This, however, is not the basis on which 
either society or the law rests his moral right 
to ‘‘own” the mine, or, what is the same 
thing, to draw the royalty. Neither he nor 
society claims that the royalty is a reward 
for the labor of drawing it. It is claimed 
that it is a reward for his ‘‘ ingenuity” or 
‘‘enterprise”” in making the discovery of 
the gold. The mine is his by ‘‘right of 
discovery.” The land on which he made his 
discovery belonged to the nation, to all his 
fellow-citizens; it was still government land. 
Any one of them, in his place, would have 
made the same discovery. It was, in fact, 
only a question of comparatively a few 
years until the discovery of it by some one 
would have been inevitable. His service to 
bis fellow-men in discoverirg the mine on the 
land which was chiefly theirs, did not con- 
sist, therefore, in discovering what they 
would otherwise never have discovered, 
but in discovering it a few years before 
some one of them could not help discovering 
it. If he had been paid by his fellow-men by 
the day to serve them as ‘‘ discoverer,” as he 
was when he served them as carpenter, he 
would probably have felt justly remunerated 
for his ‘‘labor,” his ‘‘ ingenuity” and his 
‘‘ enterprise,” if he had received carpenter’s 


wages. In that case he would have had $4 
a day until the discovery had been made, and 
they would have owned the mine and drawn 
the royalty. 

Discovering the mine as he did, without 
their ‘“‘ knowledge and consent,” the car- 
penter receives all the gold for his ‘‘inge 
nuity” and ‘ enterprise,” and they receive 
nothing. He protects at first his ‘‘ rights” 
over against them—or some of them — 
with a shot-gun; later they protect them for 
him by law and the courts of justice. Soon 
the right of ‘‘discovery” is no longer 
thought of —he owns his “ property” by 
“Jegal right,” and all his fellow-men who 
should thereafter lay claim to any part of the 
gold discovered on their land would be treated 
as ‘‘Jaw-breakers ” — a sort of abstract crime 
that suggests a ‘crime against society.” 
After this, he invests part of his royalty in 
blocks of houses in the business centre of 
San IT rancisco, or he buildsa railroad. Now, 
it is beyond question that these properties 
legally belong to him — he has paid for them. 
The slender ‘‘right of discovery” as his 
original title is never for once thought of. 
He collects his rent and he draws his divi- 
dends; they are not now remunerations for 
his ‘‘ingenuity” and “enterprise” in dis- 
covering his gold-mine; they are the proper 
returns for his capital invested; it is the 
capital which earns them, not his labor nor 
his enterprise. 

The carpenter now furnishes employment 
to several thousand men, and is recognized 
by them and by the community as a benefac- 
tor. These men are supposed to be depend- 
ent on him — not he onthem. Capital is as 
necessary to production as labor; he fur- 
nishes the capital, they furnish the labor. 
“‘Money makes money,” and they are told 
that capital works as well as labor; that the 
remuneration of the former is ‘ dividend,” 
‘‘rent,” or profits”; that of the latter, wages. 
And thus his original millions, in some mys- 
terious way, without having either hands or 


brains, earn, in the sweat of their brow,.- 


other millions. In this way he amasses an 
immense fortune, while they remain poor. 1t 
never occurs to the laborers that this indus- 
trious ‘‘ capital” was originally not the prod- 
uct of any man’s labor, was in fact, discov- 
ered on their own land, and ought rightfully 
to be ‘‘ working” for them, securing for them 
profits and dividends, as wellas wages. He 
claims — and they concede it — that the capi- 
tal is rightfully his, and that all profits, divi- 
dends, etc., belong to him. 

After the carpenter has made many mil- 
lions, either from a desire for the applause 
of men or from genuine generosity of heart, 
he founds a hospital, donates half a million 
for the establishment of a public library, and 
possibly endows a university which will 
henceforth bear his name. For all this, his 
fellow-men are profoundly grateful. They 
receive it all as the gift of an unselfish man. 
The press extols it as munificence, the pulpit 
calls it Christian charity. It never occurs to 
either that it is but a partial return of 
‘stolen goods.” Hannibal promised not to 
destroy Saguntum, on the condition that the 


people of Saguntum should regard everything 
in their city as belonging to him and every- 
thing he should leave unto them on his depart- 
ure as a ‘ gift” from him. The ethics of 
property that now prevails has reared many 
Hannibals. 

This discoverer of the gold becomes an old 
man. He dies. fe has an only child—a 
son—who inherits his fortune. ‘The 
father’s moral title to the property was origi- 
nally the ‘‘right of discovery.” It was given 
to him by society — his fellow-men on whose 
land he found it—as a just reward for his 
“enterprise ” in finding it. Jlis son cannot 
re-discover it. The only thing he can do to 
legally ‘‘earn” it is—to be born. The men 
in his father’s employ were born too, and 
were not paid for it; but that was because 
they made the mistake of being born sons of 
labor — possibly of carpenters. They recog- 
nize the fact that a man renders an immensely 
greater service to mankind by being born the 
son of a capitalist than by being born sim- 
ply the son of a ‘‘ common laborer,” and that 
for this service he is legally entitled to ade- 
quate remuneration. They recognize that 
this is the moral basis of the law governing 
the inheritance of private property —a law 
made doubly sacred by its ‘‘justice” and its 
age. It is a reward for being born of the 
right sort of a father. 

In this way becomes clear the basis on 
which rests the ‘‘moral” right of holding 
various forms of private property. The gold 
and silver ‘‘ magnates ” of the extreme west, 
the coal ‘‘ kings ” of Pennsylvania, the Stand- 
ard Oil company — indeed, all capitalists who 
have appropriated as private property min- 
eral and other resources, placed in or on the 
earth without any man’s labor, — all have 
an original ‘‘moral” title to such property 
that is no stronger than that of the man who 
discovers a gold-mine on government land. 
A royalty on a coal-mine, a copper-mine, an 
oil-well, or a gas-well, is money received for 
which there is no adequate return made. | 

Aman may get the property of another in 
one of three ways: he may give an equiva- 
lent for it, he may receive it as a gift, or 
appropriate it by theft or by force. The 
coal-king renders no equivalent for his roy- 
alty ; as long as society allows private owner- 
ship in minerals and protects it by law, his 
royalty is a gift. This is the only reason 
why it cannot justly be called ‘‘ theft.” 


Mancus. 


Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, President Brown 
university: Oh, how righteous the men are 
who labor in the big exchanges, when they 
rise up now and then in the dignity of their 
pious wrath and are going to raid the keeper 
of a bucket-shop, and at the very same time 
he is winning his pennies, men inside the 
exchange are winning hundreds and thou- 
sands in the same way, with a halo of legiti- 
macy around it because they have seats in 
the exchange. Let us not be afraid to ad- 
vance. Let us not be afraid of changing the 
present system. We must change it or sink. 
We must have some remedies for the terrible 
evils which now exist, or we are lost. So- 
cialism says big operator and little operator 
shall go by the board, for we will make these 
changes quite impossible. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


As to Nationalism. 


New light reveals the real condition of hu- 
man society. The people are awakening to 
its cruelty, injustice and debasing influences. 
Gen. Booth startles the well-to-do with his 
picture of the hopeless poverty which sub- 
merges a tenth of the population of the 
greatest commercial metropolis of the world. 
London is an object-lesson to the rest of the 
world of the inevitable working of the law 
of free competition. Gen. Booth presents a 
scheme which will furnish a temporary relief, 
not a permanent remedy. Ile leaves the 
causes, which produce a class of hopeless 
poor, untouched. 


On the other hand, Andrew Carnegie, in his 


“Gospel of Wealth,” assumes the perma- 
nence of a plutocracy. But the masses are 
beginning to grasp an ideal which will toler- 
ate neither a submerged tenth of beggarly 
poor or the one-in-ten-thousand whose pos- 
sessions exceed those of the nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine. 


Those who believe that millionaires and 


paupers are permanent factors in our civiliza- 
tion approve of Gen. Booth’s hospital for the 
crushed and Andrew Carnegie’s benevolent 
millionaire. . 


But there are thinkers who question. In 


a symposium on ‘ Irresponsible Wealth,” by 
Cardinal Manning, Rev. Dr. Herman Adler 
and Rey. Hugh Price Hughes, the latter says: 
“*T am quite unable to let off Mr Carnegie in 
the pleasant and approving way in which Mr. 
Gladstone dismisses him (referring to an 
article in the preceding number of the 
Nineteenth Century by Mr. Gladstone in- 
dorsing Mr. Carnegie’s work). I have 
always believed that Mr. Carnegie is per- 
sonally a most estimable and generous man. 
But when I contemplate him as the represent- 
ative of a particular class of miillionaires, 
I am forced to say, with all personal respect, 
and without holding him in the least respon- 
sible for his unfortunate circumstances, that 
he is an anti-Christian phenomenon, a social 
monstrosity, and a grave political peril.” 

He can see no use in the modern state 
‘for milli- naires. ‘‘No one now argues that 


millionaires are needed to carry out great 
public works like the Bridgewater canal, 
because modern joint-stock enterprises and 
the ever-increasing activity of the state 
make us entirely independent of millionaires, 
and, indeed, capable of enterprises which no 
millionaire could attempt. They have no 
beneficent raison @etre. They are the un- 
natural product of artificial social regulations. 
. . . Millionaires at one end of the scale 
involves paupers at the other end, and even 
so excellent a man as Mr. Carnegie is too 
dear at that price.” 

Not only is there no use for millionaires, 


but an industrial system which produces 
them is unsound. ‘In a really Christian 
country —that is to say, in a community 
reconstructed upon a Christian basis—a 
millionaire would be an economic impossibil- 
ity. . . . Inno sense whatever is a Pennsyl- 
vania millionaire iron-master a natural, and 
therefore an inevitable, product. There is a 
total fallacy at the very foundation of Mr. 
Carnegie’s argument. He assumes that 
millionaries are necessary results of modern 
industrial enterprise, and that consequently 
the only question ethical writers can discuss 
is the best way of enabling these unfortu- 
nate persons to get honestly and beneficently 
rid of their superfious wealth. But there is 
a much more important prior question, — 
how to save them from the calamity of find- 
-ing themselves the possessors of a huge 
fortune which is full of most perilous temp- 


tation both to themselves and to their chil- 
dren.” 
Mr. Carnegie’s doctrine is that a man should 


dispose of his wealth before his death. We 
would like to know when this is to take place. 
Are men to amass a million, and then give 
away all above what is necessary to epsure 
them and their families a modest living? Is 
aman having pursued the cut-throat princi- 
ple of modern business until he has got five 
hundred thousand, then to become a philan- 
thropist? At what age is a man to expect 
death and to set his house in order so that he 
shall not leave a million behind him? There 
is hope even of the millionaires. It is an en- 
couraging sign when some of them admit 
they have no right to keep, though they still 
maintain the right to amass, their millions. 


It is time. We would not bealarmists. It 


was the blindness of an hereditary aristoc- 
racy which ushered democratic government 
into Europe by revolution instead of through 
evolution. The introduction of the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth will come through the 
battle of ballots, but the bitterness of the 
contest will depend upon the temper shown 
by the monied aristocracy. ‘‘ Hitherto the 
poor have accepted their poverty as inevita- 
ble, as in fact the decree of God There was 
nothing for them to do except ‘grin and 
bear it’ But of late those who mix with 
them have observed a portentous mental 
change. ‘hey no longer accept the existing 
situation as inevitable. The schoolmaster 
has been among them. The political econo- 
mist has been among them. The socialist 
propagandist has been among them. In their 
sad hearts we see for the first time Hope, but 
it is hope mingled with anger. ‘They had 
supposed that there was ‘no seat for them 
at the banquet of life.’ They had thought 
that every seat was occupied, and that they 
should, therefore, be humbly thankful for 
every crumb which fell from the crowded 
table of Dives. But somebody has told them 
that there are numerous empty seats, that 
some persons have many more seats than 
they themselves need, and that the effect of 
that information is startling Lazarus is no 
longer lying on the dvor-step of Dives, in 
the quiescence of sullen despair, licked by 
the dogs. He is standing upright at the cor- 
ner of the street, vehemently gesticulating, 
and his burning words are sinking decp into 
the hearts of a large crowd of hungry-look- 
ing men ” 

Another article which presents this new 
hope of the people is ‘‘ Idealism and the 


Masses,” by R. B. Cunningham Graham. 
Their demands may seem very materialistic. 
The preacher declares that this is a material- 
istic age. He urges upon the masses the 
need of a more spiritual life. The scholar 
bewails their indifference to literary culture. 
All their days are devoted to providing them- 
selves with houses, furniture, clothing and 
food. ‘Then comes the artist. The masses, 
he tells us, have no eye for the beautiful, 
they see only the useful. ‘* Does it show 
lack of idealism in the masscs to lay great 
stress on what is called (falsely) material- 
ism? Only the rich have leisure. Leisure is 
the first desideratum of the poor. Only the 
rich (having leisure) can cultivate their 
minds. ‘This. without perhaps having clearly 
defined it in his own mind, the poor man 
always sees, and hence his wish. first and 
above all things, to improve his present state 
of poverty. High are the walls of poverty. 
and he feels them so; he knows beyond them 
lie all sorts of things he has heard of, but 
can scarcely realize.” 


Says the poor man: ‘‘ It is because I have 
idealism well developed that I am acting as 


you see me do. I hear there exists a feeling 
known as patriotism. To me all countries 
are alike. In all of them my lot is toil and 


hunger. They tell me men of your class, in 
looking at a painted picture, discover some 
hidden thing in it apart from the colors and 
the frame. I, too, would like to see it. 
Tuey say, in your class, men find consolation 
in thinking. My thoughts run always on the 
probability of my being able to make two 
ends meet, and feed my children. I, too, 
would like to think, if I had time.” 

Civilized society tries to redeem the savage 
by showing him and filling his mind with 
higher ideals of life. It turns into savages 
thousands in its own midst by crushing out 
all hope of ever realizing the ideals they 
have. 


But hope dies hard. The highest idealism 
is behind, and prompts to demand for eco- 
nomic liberty, national co-operation, the res- 
toration of the land to the people, the dedi- 
cation of machinery to providing for the 
material wants of all. ‘‘ Talk to a poor man 
who has turned his thoughts to the solution 
of the social question; what do you find? 
Carnegie’s prattle of the extension of the 
English race leaves him unmoved. The talk 
of amuzan, who, on the surplus value of the 
workers of Ohio, gives a free library to Dun- 
fermline, seems a mockery tohim _Brother- 
hood of man from such aman makes his very 
gorge rise, because he feels instinctively 
there can be no true fellowship betwixt the 
rich and the poor. ... Talk to a working- 
man, and you will find his ideas of human 
brotherhood are not limited to the federation 
of the English-speaking race. The emanci- 
pation of the workers — white, black, yellow, 
French, English, Dutch — is what he wishes 
for, and the emancipation of all those who 
live by wages. As England is the workers’, 
so is the world the workers’. Therefore what 
can be grander, or more noble, or more far- 
reaching in itself than to emancipate them 
from their poverty?” 


Those who are striving to develop a new 
industrial order are obliged to attack the pre- 
vailing system of political economy as narrow 
and false. It is built upon two erroneous 
assumptions. First, that selfishness is the 
chief incentive upon which to rely for indus- 
trial activity. Second, that the chief occu- 
pation of life must be the production of 
material wealth. Man has been looked upon 
by economists simply as a machine. A mill- 
ownersays: I!ereis my motive-power, steam ; 
here are ny machines, the looms; this is my 
product. cotton cloth. 


So the political economist looks over his 
mill. Selfishness is his motive power; human 
beings his machines; material wealth the 
product. His will never he a true science 
till its aim harmonizes with the highest ideal 
of the purpose of human life. The motive 
power is social and individual growth. Who 
will deny that man’s best efforts are called 
out when his spur is the elevation of others; 
when he is seeking to promote the welfare 
of his family, of the community in which he 
lives, of the nature of which he is a part? 
Again, the position and relation of the other 
two elements must be transposed. Wealth 
is the instrument; the product, men. 


As was said by Mr. Salt: ‘Slowly but 
surely the new ideal of co-operation is forc- 
ing itself more and more on the minds of 
thoughtful men and irrevocably displacing 
the old superannuated formula of internecine 
competition. Acco: (ingly we see that a sauve 
qui peut is settling in among those very 
powers whose authority was most confidently 
invoked against the revolutionary gospel; 
for science, after blustering awhile. is pru- 
dently disposed to take up a “scientific fron 
tier,’ which shall freely admit of future con- 
venient readjustments, while religion has 
bethought itself of the very timely consider- 
ation that the welfare of the masses is pre- 
cisely the question which the churches have 
most at heart.” 
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SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


Berwin, Feb. 25, 1891. 


The effect of ‘* Looking Backward” is an 
incalculably great one. When one considers 
with what timorous fear the ‘‘easy classes” 
in Germany seek to abstract themselves from 
the influence of the social movement, the 
success of the Bellamy book is so much the 
more significant. Several translations have 
appeared, the most popular and the best being 
the one by the renowned Prof. George Giz- 
ycki, who occupies the chair of philosophy 
in Berlin university. 

In the circles in which the writings of Carl 
Marx, Lassalle and Engel never penetrate, 
on account of the social tendency of these 
authors, the little reddish pamphlets of 
Reilam’s universal library, in which the 
edition of Gizycki’s translation has appeared, 
make their way. It is among the well-to-do 
classes that the book has had the most nota- 
ble effect. It fell upon them like a thunder- 
clap from the clear sky, and the stir of mind 
and heart which was produced by reading 
this novelmay be deemed a lasting one. It 
is indeed a remarkable symptom of the fer- 
mentation in our social standing, an unmis- 
takable sign of the economic transformation, 
that the most decided, because the most in- 
terested, opponents of socialism cannot with- 
stand the charm of Bellamy’s ‘‘ music of the 
coming epoch.” 

In January, 1890, at the table d’hote of the 
‘“‘Kur hotel,” on the promenade, on the beach, 
in the elegant coupé of the railroad train, 
one met with ‘‘Looking Backward.” 
versation centred itself on the book, the 
author and his ideas And above all, it was 
the women who lent their ears enthusiastic- 
ally to the new message. And it is a well- 
known fact that a lasting result cannot be 
obtained upou society without the support of 
women. 

tis the middle class which was harnessed 
to the triumphal car, and amongst them 
Bellamy has made numerous proselytes; and 
he is to be thanked, if many, who before 
were blind subjects of a ‘*caste egoism,” 
observe, judyze and treat the soci: problem 
with more understanding. 

The German working classes, so far as 
they are politically organized, —-the social 
democratic party, — greeted with great sym- 
pathy Bellamy’s book, and it became widely 
spread among them. Polish socialists who 
were under German influence translated the 
book into Polish. A Belgian social democrat, 
Van der Goes, published a Dutch translation 
in Amsterdam. The social democrats know 
that Bellamy’s novel is a product which did 
not grow in the soil of scientific socialism, 
as founded by Marx and Engel. But they 
know tactics too well not to acknowledge 
what an excellent ally this result of poetic 
art is for the reorganization of industrial 
politics, and admitting every critique on the 
construction and duties of the “ political 
novel,” the Utopia, they certainly estimate 
its real value, and acknowledge it to be an 
important symptom of modern development. 

The German social democracy is the van- 


Ccn-. 


guard and leader of the labor question of 
to-day. Its way of battle and its practical re- 
sults are the ideal and pattern of the labor- 
ing class of the other nations, just the same 
as the German theorist has furnished mental 
nourishment to the proletarians. 


A comparatively small circle of adherents 
has as yet this tendency which imagines the 
nationalizing of the estates to be the solution 
of the social question. Those ‘‘ Bodenbesitz 
reformers” (reformists of the real estate), as 
they call themselves, whose leader is the 
former manufacturer, Michael Flurscheim, 
are greatly influenced by Henry George’s 
theory. Flurscheim — an honest, well-mean- 
ing man — seeks his partisans mainly amongst 
the well-to-do classes, and they are mostly 
rich people, like himself, who have placed 
their funds, their pens and their eloquence 
at the service of this propaganda. At this 
present time he is giving lectures in Berlin 
to the furtherance of his efforts, and the 
high admission fee is alone a proof that these 
lectures are not intended for the laboring 
poor. 

The social democracy, which will not 
change real estate alone, but also the entire 
property in raw material, into common prop- 
erty, does not fear this movement. And it 
may be predicted that this real-estate reform 
will never be able to extend beyond certain 
narrowly-drawn boundaries. Private inter- 
est has the principal role in these conflicts 
between movable capital and real estate. 
While the former is not averse to the ‘‘ nation- 
alizing”’ of the real estate, the land-owners 
strive against the ‘‘robbers behind the tall 
chimneys,” and are, on their side, not averse 
to the interference of the state in the privi- 
leges of the manufacturers. 


Notwithstanding the great concessions 
which have been made, at least theoretically, 
in the policy of the labor question, it is 
only the first steps that have been taken. 
At the same time one cannot deny that the 
principle of obstinate brutal negation, which 
found the only answer to this all-moving 
question of our times in bayonets and rifles, 
has fallen to the ground, and that in- 
deed that tendency has become potent which 
tends toward relieving effectually the sad lot 
of the laboring class. 

Therefore a bill has been brought before 
the Prussian Diet, which is to bring about a 
considerable augmentation of the manufac- 
tory inspectors. Similar changes are to be 
expected in Bavaria, the second largest Ger- 
man state; in short, the control of the in- 
dustrial concerns and the protection of the 
laborer are to be handled more strictly, At 
the same time, one’s attention is rightly 
drawn to the fact that it is advisable, yea, 
even practical, to the interest of the working- 
man who is to be protected, to take the in- 
spection of manufactories out of the hands 
of the individual states and put it.in the 
hands of the empire, centralizing it there- 
with, organizing it on one scale and clothing 
it with more extensive power. The particu- 
larism which has the upper hand in this im- 
portant affair, injures the whole institution. 


It is indeed also necessary that there should 
be a supply of new blood and that the bu- 
reaucratic tendency disappear which forgets 
the human being over the documents, or else 
looks upon the working people not as clients 
but as serfs of capital, who need to be 
controlled and subdued, and which looks upen 
the manufacturers as beings needing protec- 
tion. 

All earnest social politicians would rejoice, 
if the practical ways, the unprejudiced con- 
ception of affairs, the way of managing busi- 
ness with regard to humanity, which we 
find in England and the United States, should 
be adopted in our manufacturing inspection 
system. Is it not a shame that the state 
possessing the largest army, the state which 
spends millions on millions, which declares 
social reform as its monopoly, has up to the 
present day as yet no office for statistics of 
labor, as possessed by the Americans, which 
so often are called dollar-hunters by the 
German petty tradesmen? Is it not charac- 
teristic of the state of things with us, that 
while Massachusetts has possessed such a 
model institution for years, and the Amer- 
ican states oné after the other are establishing 
such institutions, German science has so far 
succeeded only in recommending the works 
of American bureaus, and in praising the 
really remarkable services of Carroll D. 
Wright, Peck and others? 

The bad effects of the severe winter, of 
which I spoke in my last letter, are still clear- 
ly to be seen. The need goes still very deep, 
and from eyery part of the country there 
comes aJoh’s message. In Brunswick the 
poor school children receive warm food at 
the cost of the city. In Dresden, the Saxon 
capital, about 20,000 people, without work, 
are to be found. Ata discussion of a peti- 
tion sent by Berlin laborers needing work to 
the city council for a greater number of labor- 
ers to be appointed for the cleansing of 
the streets very interesting facts were 
brought out. However much the lord mayor 
of Berlin and the liberal majority strove 
against the idea — that in Berlin there was an 
acute state of want—they could not help 


making concessions which were an excellent 
proof of the existence of a state of misery. 
From the reports of the city refuge for the 
homeless, it was shown that from the Ist to 
the 22d of January over 1,500 persons had 
received a night’s lodging, supper and break- 
fast. On the 4thof January this number had 
increased to 2,080, added to which were still 
242 persons, who had been -entered in the 
refuge for homeless families. It was much 
the same on the 1lth of January. The hos- 
pitals also are every one full; and besides 
these city refuges there are also private in- 
stitutions. which are similarly filled up, with- 
out satisfying the existing need. 

A kind of academy for laborers, an educa- 
tional institution for the workingmen, will 
soon be erected in Berlin by the social demo- 
crats. The working-class will be able to fill 
up the gaps which the very imperfect edu- 
cation of the public school has left, and will 
be systematically instructed in important 
questions, relating to political economy and 
natural science. Itis still to be seen whether 
the undertaking will realize the great hopes 
which are set uponit. In any case the ex- 
periment will be useful. 

BRUNO SCHOENLANK. 
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NEWS PROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedinys of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.) 


New England. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 1, held its 
regular monthly meeting on the evening of the 
11th, Dr. William L. Faxon, president, in the 
chair. Owing to the absence of the secretary, 
Alfred Ela, the treasurer, acted in that capacity. 
After the regular business of the evening was 
transacted, a very interesting discussion of dif- 
ferent aspects of the modern educational ques- 
tion took place. Dr. Faxon, Messrs. Biscoe, 
Ayman, Putnam, Mrs. Coy and Miss Smith 
each gave their opinions regarding the most im- 
portant branches of reform, in relation to modern 
methods of training youth. At the hour of 
adjournment, this subject of education had not 
been exhausted, and it was voted to continue the 
discussion at the next meeting. New rules, to 
govern debate, were presented by a committee 
appointed for the purpose; and, after some 
minor changes, the rules were adopted. There 
was a fair attendance of members, and it was 
unanimously agreed that much good resulted 
from this free interchange of opinion‘on a vital 
question. These business gatherings of the club 
take place at headquarters, 184 Boylston street, 
the second Wednesday of each month, and all 
persons interested in nationalism are most cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


The Lynn Nationalist Club, No. 1, at its regu- 
lar meeting, the evening of the 11th, had for 
speaker Capt. E. S. Huntington, who gave his 
new lecture, ‘‘ Social and Industrial Transition,” 
before a large gathering at Park hall. This club 
is sane great work in the nationalistic movement. 
It holds public meetings every week, with a 
speaker engaged for each occasion. An atten- 
tive audience is always assured, and all who 
have volunteered to address this club have 
been well pleased with the spirit of interest and 
enthusiasm shown by their hearers. At the 
close of the meeting, Capt. Huntington read 
from The New Nation the verses by Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, entitled ‘‘The Survival of the 
Fittest.’”’ The delicious touches of humorous 
sarcasm contained in this poem of genius were 


‘quickly appreciated by the audience, and were 


enthusiastically applauded. 


The Hartford (Ct.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
had a variety of talent at its recent anniversary. 
The first thing on the programme was a collation, 
after which music was rendered by Mme. Bjorn 
and a pupil, and by Mr. and Miss Bacon, Letters 
were read from Rey. F, E. Tower of Bristol and 
W.L. Cheney of Meriden. Mrs. Emily Collins 
sent a paper on the history of the club. Mr, 
Angus recited a poem, Prof. Mayer read extracts 
from Carlyle and Mark Twain, and Miss Ormsby 
spoke humorously on the work of the club. 
Despite a pouring rain, there was a good attend- 
ance. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 4, held its 
regular business meeting on Wednesday evening. 
Reports from the legislative and other com- 
mittees were received and approved. Next 
Wednesday evening a social meeting of the club 
will be held at the Woman’s Suffrage Association 
parlors, 3 Park street. The entertainnent com- 
mittee will endeavor to make the occasion both 
pleasurable and profitable to the members and 
their friends. The principles of nationalism will 
be discussed at the meeting, gentlemen promi- 
nent in the cause having been invited to speak. 
It is hoped that another accession to the ranks 
will result, the club being much encouraged by 
their former successes as a result of these pleas- 
ant gatherings. 


H. G. Wilshire spoke in New Haven, Ct., 
Friday i a ee nationalism, and will speak 
in Elizabeth, N. J., to-morrow evening. 


‘ er Baxter, of the Boston Nationalist 
Clu 


No. 1 
Lynn board of trade on the evenin 
his subject being ‘‘ Greater Boston.’ 


delivered an address before the 
of the 1ith, 
Discussing 


the subject of rapid transit, Mr. Baxter referred 
to the proposed plan of spanning Boston harbor 
with a bridge to connect East Boston with the 
city proper. He was of the opinion that the 
consummation of the plan would be prohibited 
by the government, as it would prevent access of 
war-ships to the navy yard. He favored a tun- 
nel asa means of communication, and thought 
it was a matter worth agitation. With the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad entering Boston by this 
route, a direct — almost an air line—would re- 
sult, and the benefits resultant therefrom would 
prove inestimable. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular educational meeting last Monday even- 
ing, at Twilight hall. The attendance of mem- 
bers and those interested in questions of reform 
was very large. Jacob Edson presided, and the 
meeting was opened by a service of song by the 
Temple Choral society. The speaker of the 
evening was Capt. E. S. Huntington, who gave 
his new lecture, ‘‘ Social and Industrial Transi- 
tion.”” The significant facts regarding the 
oppressions and cruelties of the competitive sys- 
tem in the past, with the bright contrast of 
juster social ways in the future, which were given 
by the speaker, elicited frequent applause. 
After the lecture, remarks were made by Mrs. 
M. S. Merrifield, Miss Knowles and Horace E. 
Newcomb, member of the Haverhill club. 


Pacific Coast. 


The secretary of the Pacific Nationalist Club 
of San Francisco, Cal., reports that there are but 
two nationalist clubs in San Francisco at present, 
the Pacific and German-American clubs, and are 
both doing good educational work. There is a 
German socialistic paper doing good work among 
the Germans. The Labor Eche is edited by 
Austin Lewis, formerly of the social democratic 
federation of London, Eng. The Pacific club 
holds Sunday evening propaganda meetings at 
9093 Market street. Last Sunday evening Mr. 
Boon of Illinois gave an address on the Farmers’ 
Alliance as a nationalistic mpvement. After 
the lecture the audience asked questions, fol- 
lowed by short speeches from the members of 
the club. The German club meetings are well 
attended. Mrs. Hecht at 5144 Hayse street is 
secretary of the German American club. 


The secretary of the Petaluma (Cal.) Nation- 
alist Club, No. 1, writes: The New Nation, which 
came duly to hand, is a model reform paper hay- 
ing the best thoughts of any of the many publi- 
cations which I have received. We expect to 
soon organize a Citizens’ Alliance to work in 
harmony with the Farmers’ Alliance, and all 
having the principles of nationalism. We think 
it is well to concentrate on a few prominent 
points — the most important, and press these to 
a general understanding among the masses. If 
the Australian ballot the initiative, referendum 
and imperative mandate could be adopted, the 
boss rule would be broken, and representatives of 
the people could be made to do the people’s 
wishes. Our club will work for this end, and 
with the help of nationalistic publications some 
radical changes may be accomplished iu the near 
future. 


The Labor Echo of San Francisco, Cal., is the 
successor to the Weekly Nationalist, and 
espouses the cause of both the nationalists and 
trade-unionists. Austin Lewis is at the helm of 
the new paper, and that is asufficient guarantee 
that the battle for social and industrial reform 
will continue to be waged in a vigorous and 
effective manner. 


West and South. 


The Chicago Nationalist Club, No. 1, held its 
regular meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel on 
the evening of the 9th. C. L. Darrow read an 
exceedingly interesting paper on ‘ Utilitarian- 
ism.’’ It was well received, and was given the 
closest attention. The club also voted unani- 
mously to indorse the platform of the local 
socialistic labor party platform which was 
adopted by a convention on the 7th. 


The socialists are going into the municipal 
campaign this spring for all city officers and 
aldermen. They have nominated for mayor 
Thomas J. Morgan. He is undoubtedly the ablest 
labor leader in Chicago. He is an uncompromiz- 
ing opponent of any dicker with either of the old 
political parties, and has the confidence of the 
radicals to an extended degree. He is a ma- 
chinist, and employed by the Dlinois Central 


railroad for the past 15 years. He has been 
actively engaged in the radical labor movement 
for more than 15 years in Chicago, and has an 
extended acquaintance among all classes, es- 
pecially the one which he is chosen to represent. 
He has defended his principles in public debates 
and is an excéedingly convincing speaker; clear 
and forcible in his arguments, he is never at a 
loss for something to say. The socialists have 
made an unusnally happy choice in their stand- 
ard bearer. The vote that the ticket will poll is 
variously estimated at from 4,000 to 12,000. This 
will largely depend on whether or not we get the 
benefit of the Australian system of balloting. 
The Personal Rights league (of which our Mr. 
Cox is vice-president) formulated a bill which 
has been adopted in full by the committee of the 
Legislature to which it was referred. Unless 
the bill goes through with an emergency clause 
to apply on Chicago’s regular election this spring, 
the independent iovement will be handicapped 
for want of a ‘‘machine”’ to distribute the 
tickets on election day. Many votes will be 
lost in this way that should be cast for the 
election of Mr. Morgan. 


Canada. 


The Toronto Nationalist association, at a re- 
cent meeting unanimously adopted a resolution 
declaring that women employed in the city cloth- 
ing contracts should be protected from the effects 
of cut-throat competition, and therefore indorsed 
the action of the trades and labor council in re- 
questing the authorities to enforce the working 
of the fifteen-cent by-law on their behalf; and 
that in the action of the board of trade, opposing 
civic control of the street railway, we recognize 
the natural and intuitive hostility of the capital- 
ist class to a movement which, being directly in 
the interests of the whole community, is opposed 
to the unjust special privileges of capitalism, as 
well as to the selfish motives of some members 
of the board of trade who are personally inter- 
ested in projected street railway companies, and 
is therefore calculated to excite the antagonism 
of those who seek to live by the labor of others. 
President Howell read a paper from the Arena 
on the Swiss referendum which was diseussed by 
the members, the general opinion being that 
such a system would be in the interests of na- 
tionalism. 


Great Britain. 


The Nationalization of Labor society held a 
meeting February 12 in Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, which was attended by 150 members. Stir- 
ring speeches were delivered on the nationaliza- 
tion question, one of the speakers being Mrs. 
Yeeles, a lady well known for her philanthropic 
work in London. Several new branches of the 
society are in process of formation, and among 
other efforts of importance which are under dis- 
cussion, is a proposition to distribute copies of 
the Nationalization News among the secretaries 
of trade unions and meibers of Parliameut who 
are known to favor the society’s views. 


A Fabian society has been formed in Belfast, 
Ireland, under tlre name of the ‘*‘ Belfast Fabian 
society.”” It is founded on the lines of the 
London society of that name. The society con- 
sists of socialists. It therefore aims at the re- 
organization of society by the emancipation of 
land and industri»l capital from individual and 
class ownershiy, and the vesting of them in the 
community for the general benefit. In this way 
only can the natural and acquired advantages 
of the country be equitably shared by the whole 
people. The society accordingly works for the 
extinction of private property in land and of the 
consequent individual appropriation, in the form 
tf rent, of the price paid for permission to use 
the earth, as well as for the advantages of soils 
and sites. The society, further, works for the 
transfer to the community of the administration 
of such industrial capital as can conveniently be 
managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly 
of the means of production in the past, in- 
dustrial inventions and the transformation of 
surplus income into capital have mainly enriched 
the proprietary class, the worker being now de- 
pendent on that class for leave to earn a living. 
If these measures be carried, without compen- 
sation (though not without such relief to expro- 
priated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), rent and interest will be added to the 
reward of labor, the idle class now living on the 
labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be main- 
tained by the spontaneous action of economie 
forces, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 


As it 1s in Heaven. 


By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 

A timely book for Easter, containing, re- 
flections on the future life, — reflections so 
fresh and devout, that they will appeal with 
peculiar charm to all serious-minded readers. 


Easter Gleams. 


Charming Easter Poems, by 
Lucy LArRcom. 75 cents. An excellent 
Easter gift. 


The Epic of the Inner 
oie: 
Being a New Translation of 
the Book of Job, with an Introduct ry 


Study and Notes. By JOHN F. GENUNG, 
Professor in Amherst College. $1.25. 


Fapanese Girls and 
Women. 


By Auice M. Bacon. $1.25. 

Miss Bacon has enjoyed exceptional ad- 
vantages for learning of Japanese domestic 
life. 


Ballou's Alaska. 


Tourist’s Edition, describing 
the places tourists would naturally visit, 
and giving a great deal of desirable in- 
formation. 4 maps, $1.00. 


King's Chapel Sermons. 
By AsiaPs \Pearopy;DaD: 


Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

A volume of discourses singularly elevated 
in spirit, vigorous and rich in thought, and 
rising above sectarian limitations. 


Two Covronets. 


An excellent Novel of New 
England and Italy. By MAry AGNES 
TINCKER, author of “ Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece.” Riverside Paper Series. 50 
cents. 


A Sappho of Green 


Strings, and other 


CO-OPERATION. 


The Kansas+Sinaloa In» 
vestment Go., 


In connection with the Credit Foncier Company, is 
engaged in establishing a 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONY 


AT 


Topolobampo Bay, in the State of Sinaloa, 
MESZrCco, 


And desires the co-operation of all ‘‘ Nationalists” and 
others who desire to see *‘ Bellamy’s Dream” realized. 

‘The stock of THK KANSAS-SINALOA IN- 
VESTMENT CO. is a better investment than a gov- 
ernment bond. Friends of co-operation should avail 
themselves of this opportunity to aid the cause, and at the 
same time secure a safe and profitable investment. For 
full particulars, address 


JNO. W. BREIDENTHAL, Sec’y, 
CHETOPA, KAW. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


NATIONALISM, 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
EDWARD BELLAMY 
1S Winter Street, Boston. 


TERMS, $2.00 A YBEAR. 


year’s swub- 


AGGLCSS: ae tenes tee 


Signature. 


Stories. 16mo, $1.25. 
By Brer Harte. 


In the Cheering-Up 


Business. $1.25. 
By Mary C. Lez. 


A charming story of cheerful 
helpers, by the author of “A Quaker 


Girl of Nantucket ” 


*,* Ho- sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of price by the Pubiisners, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Low 


IS Winter Street, Boston. 


L herewith remit $2.00 for one 


at 
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scription to The New Nation. 


To 


MEETINGS OF NATIOXALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 
BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monthly meet- 

ing at 184 Boylston street, 24 Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 Pp. M. Public meeting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 


BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Monday 
evening in Twilight hall, 789 Washington strect, at 
7.45 o’clock. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday at 8 o’clock P. M., at Na- 
tionalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D.Mclherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9094 Market street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at HKarley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 


SIOUX FALLS. 


Safe and profitable investments for large or 


small amounts, 


Parties investing through us have the benefit of our long 


experience in the West. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY. 
Call at 103 Stale Street, Boston, 


OR SIOUX FALLS,SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Send for Circular and Maps before investing. 


The Breath of Soriag is in the Air 


Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, etc., or for 
Easter Allelvias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz.], Rosabel, or Our 
Easter Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz.], a Cantata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practising such Cantatas 

as Don Munio [$1.50, $13.50 doz.]._ Wreck of Hesperus 
35 cts., $2.40 doz.J, 91st Psalm [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], 
allard. [Send for our List of 150 Cantatas.] 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing casy Cantatas, like 
Dairy Maids’ Supper [20 cts., $1.80 doz ], Lewis or 
Garden of Singing Flowers [40 cts., $3.60 doz.], or Rain- 
bow Festival [20 cts., $1.8) doz.], Lewis. 


BOYS and CIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the brilliant 
flower cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 cts., $3.60 doz,.] 
New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], Kingdom of 
Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.18 doz.], Gipsy Queen [60 
cts., $5.40 doz.]. Send for Lists. 


Much Attractive Exhibition Music is found in 
School Collections, 


Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz.], Golden 


Boat [50 cts.], charming action songs by Mrs. L. O. 


Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [30 cts., $3 doz.]. 
Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


MAGAZINE makes home 
happy-a whole year for #1. 
Always bright, fr'sh, and in- 
teresting. Articles accepted 


on their merits, from sub- 
scribers only. Sample copy. 10c. No free copies. Address 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., BALTIMORE, Md 


ciy KEY MuoGE & SON, PRINTERS, BOSTON. 


